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Mr. Yeats-Brown deals faithfully with Mr. Beverley It [the great war] was brought about by muddle-headed 
Tote Nichol’s arguments as far as they will stand examination enthusiasts like Major Yeats- Brown talking panicky 
... he has written a fine book—Douglas Jerrold in the nonsense about defending one’s sister—J. B. Priestley in 
SK. Sunday Times the News-Chronicle 
RIA. Everything that ‘‘ Bengal Lancer ”’ writes has the charm A nauseating stew of Sentiment, Patriotism and Pseudo- 
of sincerity, of directness, and of a certain tranquility of Christianity... Fire-eating parsons throughout the 
soul... This book contains passages which the reader country are going to intone it from their pulpits—Time 
, will not easily forget-—Spectator and Tide 
AAd 
The whole is a high romance, a tragedy, a psychological tour de force al 
| —Glasgow Herald ry / . / 
— A novel of very considerable power . . . all the characters in this book are Ne erl Speaig if 7/6 
vital, dominated by something greater than themselves | —Morning Post ° 
Mr. Philip Guedalla’s gifts are particularly suited to the I defy a reader to pick up this book at any time of the 
eT description of a single episode . . . a masterpiece of com- day or night and lay it down before finishing it— 
al pression—The ‘Times Compton Mackenzie in the Daily Mail 








A little masterpiece of lucid, memorable writing 
—Punch 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM 


It is as brilliant as Strachey, with the advantage of being 
j g g 


just —The Times 


5/- each: both in “ The Great Occasion Series”? with full page collotype illustrations 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


For Sale ot To Let 











Houses and Properties [1/6 per tine | 











A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES. 


Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 


(Phone: Crawley 32s.) 








EAST ANGLIA 








Completely modernized Georgian House with many 





Architects : Coleridge Jennings & Soimenow 


FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens 


Probably the most beautiful 
development in London. 


MANOR 
FIELDS 


PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, 
S.W. 15 


bcautiful features in well-wooded ground of 12 acres | 
9 bed, 4 reception, excellent water, Aga Cooker. Lodge | 


and ample dependencies. 2 Garages, walled garden. 


Grave sub adjoining PUTNEY HEATH 


OWNER, COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, 


INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT 
MENDHAM PRIORY, HARLESTON, NORFOLK. WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS, TENNIS COURTS WILL 


BE AVAILABLE. 
BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON 
— TO PUTNEY HEATH. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £180 to £350 
GARAGES AVAILABLE. VV. e 
CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, Phone: Putney 2166 
Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. 








Do you wish to buy, 











let, or sell a good- 








class house 


ee WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


56 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. 








? A CHARMING OLD THATCHED 
COTTAGE 


WEST SURREY. Within 1 mile of Addlestone Station 


Then why not announce the fact and Shops, a charming thatched and tiled cottage with 


genuine Oak beams. 3 Bedrooms, 1 Sitting Room, Sun 


to the many thousands of readers | Parlour, Kitchenette and Bathroom. Charming Garden 


who see this feature each week ? 


‘of quarter of an acre with numerous fruit trees. 


PRICE £750 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN &«& CO., as above, Folio 3151. 





HENFIELD, SUSSEX 


A Genuine Queen Anne House leading off the main road 
through Henfield Village.’ In perfect structural and 
decorative repair. 6 Bedrooms, Large Bathroom, 2 
Reception Rooms, 2 Kitchens, Main Waterand Drainage. 
E.L. and Gas installed. Stabling and Garage. 

SMALL GARDEN BUT IN GOOD ORDER. 


PRICE £1,300 FREEHOLD OR NEAR 
OFFER 





WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3147. 





Rates are: 1/6 per line (a line 
averages 36 letters). “‘Copy”’ SALFORDS, NEAR REDHILL, SURREY 


can be accepted up to Wednesday _| A Charming 16TH CENTURY HEAVY OAK BEAMED HOUSE, in excellent repair and within easy reach of 

f bli . on f th Horley and Reigate. 4 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Bathroom. Garage. Garden of } acre. 

or publication on Friday of the . - . 
P y PRICE £1,850 FREEHOLD OR NEAR OFFER 


same week. WHITEMAN & CO., as above. Folio 3144, 

















JUST PUBLISHED 


Birth Control To-day 


An important new popular book by 


| Dr. Marie Stopes 
| Illustrated : pocket size : “straight from the shoulder.” Bringing this vital subject right up to date 
in a novel manner. 5/- at all Booksellers 


| . BALE & DANIELSSON, W.1 
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BARNARDO” S || A GOOD 
| — START 

| TO EACH 
DAY 


A comfortable shave means a good start to the day. If you 
| find shaving a bore in the morning, give Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream atrial. It really does soften the beard quickly 
| and effectively, and yet protects the skin from irritation. 
The liberal seven-shave tube which we offer you free will 
d prove it. Use the coupon and confirm our 
claims. Large tube 1/6. From all Chemists. 


PARKE-DAVIS 



















| 8,500 


children being supported. 


Over 25,000 meals have to be supplied daily. 


Please send 
2/6 | 
for the Children’s Bread and Butter. | 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 
Fund"’ and crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, hei puree’ London, E. 1. 


Made by the Makers of Euthymo! Tooth Paste 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EUTHYMOL ( 113/37 ) 50 Beak St., London, W.1 
Please send FREE sample tube Shaving Cream 


(Use block letters please) 


























ROYA L MAIL 


AND } 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 

THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 | 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIV ERPOOL (3) { 

also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Corey ¢ > Southampton 
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S Tantallon Cussle, Haddingtonshire 
. “There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
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RELIEVES PREVENTS d no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ’’ 
COLDS “FLU” ear —THE VIRGINIANS 
XP EY. WILLS's 
CIGARETTES 
for as a etiaie ie Handmade 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 20 FOR 1/4 20 FoR 1/6 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders FOR Alse obtainable \ 
50 3 3 other packings 
a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. { 
‘*‘ Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the ; 
inflamed mucous membrane of noseandthroat. ,, N = 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe * \ One expects to pay a little mere 
the germ-killing vapour. cS \ for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 
All Chemists 2/- and 3!- ws \ T.7.138.A. XN 
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SEPTEMBER 
THE IDEAL MONTH CRUI SE 








FOR A 
MEDITERRANEAN 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON for 19 DAYS 
SEPTEMBER 8-27 from 34 GUINEAS 
Visiting : 
ALGIERS, TRIPOLI, NAPLES (for 
Pompeii, Vesuvius, etc.), BARCE- 
LONA, GIBRALTAR (for Algeciras), 
LISBON 
ON THE WORLD’S MOST DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING LINER 


ARANDORA 
STAR 








Beautiful Cruising Brochures contain- 
ing full details, Maps, Ship-Plans, etc., 











will be sent on request, without 











King Edward's Hospital Fund, acting for 
an Anonymous Friend, has promised to give 


MCGORFIELDS 


£4,500 on condition that the New Exten- 
sion is opened free from debt. To claim 
this gift £14,000 must be raised by the end 
of the year. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 


Moorfields Eye 
Hospital 


City Road, 
London, E.C.1 









charge. Passenger Office: 3 Lower 


Regent St., London, S.W.1; 


Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, 
London, E.C.3. Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal 


Agents. 
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The Annual Exodus 


is now in full swing. 
There would be no 
holiday for multi- 
tudes of slum chil- 
dren in the East 
End if it were not 
for our Mission. 











Will you help us in 
giving 16,000 chil- 
dren a glorious day 
by the sea or in the 
country ? 














INFANTRY—MOUNTED, 


£1 pays for 10. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


The cE 
ast &nd 


Central Hall, 3, Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





ALF, SARAH and 

the LITTLE 'UN 

will be grateful for 
your response, 




















ASSURED INCOMES 


People to-day, quite rightly, are thinking of insurance 
in terms of income. ‘The suggestions referred to here 
are in keeping with this trend of thought. 


Income for Present Needs 
A Canada Life Annuity brings stability of income to those past 
middle age. By this means capital producing a meagre 33 per cent. 
can be made to yield from 7-20 per cent. per annum, according to 
age, with perfect safety. 


Income on Retirement 
For those who desire security of income in the future when the time 
for retirement comes, there is the Canada Life Endowment Policy. 
A moderate premium paid when earnings are highest ensures a 
satisfactory income in the later years. 


Income for Dependents 


Of special interest to the young married man is the Canada Life 
“Assured Income" Policy which makes security of income certain 
for his dependents, at the minimum cost. 


Income for Education 
The man with a growing family can ensure his children’s edueation 


by a Canada Life Educational Policy. 


Particulars of these policies will be sent on application to 


J. R. Wandless, F.1L.A., Manager. 





(Established 1847—incorporated in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Co.) 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE smoke enshrouding Vienna has only begun to 
roll away as we go to press. But the fact that 
the Nazi coup has to all appearance failed is of immense 
importance. The crisis may only be postponed, but at 
ieast there is a breathing-space, and no excuse is created 
for precipitate action on the part of any of Austria’s 
neighbours. If the new Government, headed, it is to be 
supposed, by Prince Starhemberg, acts with the firmness 
with which it has begun under the temporary leadership 
of Herr Schuschnigg, continuity in administration may 
be achieved and disorders of any magnitude prevented. 
Unhappily the harvest of the February attack on the 
Socialists is being reaped today. With co-operation 
between them and the Government Nazi insurgency 
might long ago have been checked. And even now the 
capacity of Prince Starhemberg to conciliate the Socialists 
may be doubted, even if the desire exists. Apart from 
the personal tragedy of Dr. Dollfuss’ death—death has 
been waiting for him round every corner for the past 
twelve months and more—it removes from the scene 
the one man who was ever believed capable of steering 
Austria through her perils. Whether he was actually 
indispensable to Austria remains to be demonstrated. 
History records too many instances of the occasion reveal- 
ing the unexpected man for despair at the irreplaceability 
of Dollfuss to have any justification yet. 
* * * * 


But the international situation remains in any case 
gravely aggravated. What Germany’s direct respon- 
sibility for Wednesday’s events may be no one knows. 
Her indirect responsibility is beyond question great, and 
if the Austrian question is raised at Geneva, or in more 
limited conversations between Britain, France, Italy, and 
perhaps Czechoslovakia, it will be impossible not to take 
cognizance of it. The new developments are a cynical 


comment on the apparent agreement reached between 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini at their Venice meeting 
last month, and the anti-German feeling in Italy will be 
immensely intensified. Germany stands isolated in 
Europe today as she never has since the Hitler revolution 
of eighteen months ago and the situation is complicated 
by growing uncertainty about the prospects in Germany 
itself. The shootings at Munich may have been the end 
of an episode or only the beginning, and accounts of the 
growing tension between the Chancellor and his chief 
financial supporter, the great industrialist Thyssen, 
reveal only one more of many rifts. There is clearly a 
case for an immediate exchange of views between Britain, 
France and Italy as to how the fabric of Europe can best 
be held together. In the circumstances M. Doumergue’s 
success in averting a Governmental crisis in France puts 
all Europe in his debt. 
* * * * 


What Labour Proposes 

The Labour Party's new programme is evidence that 
the Party has no intention of letting itself being 
run away with by the Socialist League. In view of its 
dependence on the trade unions that is natural enough. 
Gradualness is more in evidence than revolution, though 
some of the nationalization proposals set a pace that can 
hardly be described as gradual. The programme, little 
of which is actually new, falls mainly under three heads, 
international policy, reform of Parliamentary procedure 
and public ownership and control. As regards the first 
the Party would accept the fullest implications of the 
League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact, and embody the 
national policy dictated by those instruments in a Peace 
Act of Parliament. This is a project by which Mr. 
Henderson personally sets great store, and there is some- 
thing to be said for associating Parliament formally with 
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a concrete interpretation of national obligations. 
unless virtual unanimity were assured beforehand the 
attempt might do more harm than good. The passages 
on Parliamentary reform are not in the style of Sir 
Stafford Cripps. The abolition of the House of Lords is 
mooted, but that Chamber is apparently to be first given a 
chance of justifying itself by passing Socialistic legislation. 
Some of the proposals for increasing the efficiency of the 
House of Commons would be considered by other parties 
as at any rate worthy of discussion. 
* * * * 
Control of the Banks 
The financial and economic programme is of quite 
another order. Broadly the intention is to spend prodi- 
gally and get the money by drastic taxation of the non- 
wage-earners. Hours are to be shortened and wages 
raised. Agricultural land is to be nationalized—with 
compensation in this and all such cases—‘ drastic re- 
organization, with, in most eases, immediate public 
ownership and control ” is to be applied to a wide range 
of staple industries, including textiles and _ shipping, 
nothing apparently having been learned from the uniform 
records of State shipping experiments in Australia, the 
United States and elsewhere. And the Bank of England 
and the Joint Stock Banks are to be brought under public 
ownership and control, the Governor of the Bank being 
appointed by the Government and responsible to a Cabinet 
Minister. For some reorganization of the banking sys- 
tem of this country, possibly for the introduction of the 
public utility corporation principle, there is a good deal to 
be said, but the kind of direct political control the Labour 
Party appears to contemplate would be an unqualified 
disaster. The Socialist ideal is frankly a centrally 
organized and regimented community, which to the 
genius of this country at any rate is utterly alien. Private 
initiative and enterprise may call for some degree of 
direction and co-ordination from the centre, but to ex- 
change them for the wholesale nationalization of industry 
——*in most cases immediate ’”—would be to eliminate 
qualities essential to efficiency and progress, 
* * * * 
The French Crisis Postponed 
For the second time M. Doumergue has saved France 
from disaster. No one but he could have held the 
Cabinet together after the Tardieu-Chautemps episode. 
As it is, though the crisis is only postponed—for all the 
odds are that the Radical-Socialists at their Conference 
at Nantes in October will call their Ministers out of the 
Government-—confidence in the Prime Minister himself, 
and to a less degree in the Cabinet, is yery largely restored. 
M. Tardieu comes worse out of the business than anyone, 
in spite of his declaration that he merely answered ques- 
tions put to him by the Stavisky Investigation Committee, 
and that though he was compelled to charge M. Chautemps 
with having hushed up Stavisky’s exploits he made no 
attack on the Radical-Socialist Party. Only an acute 
crisis would have brought the National Government in 
France into being, and party feeling runs too high for it to 
remain in being long. But after this pacification there 
should be tranquillity for the next two or three months. 
* * * *k 
Lancashire and India 
Though Mr. Churchill contends that his efforts on behalf 
of the Lancashire cotton industry have been ‘“ well 
repaid ” any unbiased person reading the official account 
of the proceedings of the recent meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on Monday will conclude that he 
has received a severe set-back. The members of the 
Chamber of Commerce refused to demand, as Mr. Churchill 
urged them to do, that the original proposals for the 


But 





safeguarding of British trade, which according to’ Mp, 
Churchill had been withdrawn owing to pressure from 
the Secretary of State and Lord Derby, should be 
reaffirmed. Instead they specifically endorsed with only 
some thirty dissentients the evidence that was actually 
laid before the Joint Select Committee. The terms of the 
resolution represent not merely a defeat for the Churchil] 
policy, but, what is far more important, a triumph for 
co-operation as the solution of Lancashire’s difficulties, 
It indicates, in spite of vague references to the need for 
safeguards, a growing realization of the solid fact that 
India’s tariff autonomy was obtained in 1919 and that 
any retrogression from that is inconceivable. There can 
be no paper safeguards for the cotton trade in the new 
constitution. The only safeguard is the good will of the 
Indian people which Ottawa and the Clare Lees Commis. 
sion last year have already gone a long way to foster, 
* * * * 


Australia Resurgent 

The figures of the Australian budget are a striking 
indication of the extent and rapidity of Australia’s 
recovery. An anticipated deficit of over a million has 
been converted into a surplus of £1,302,000, every source 
of revenue is buoyant, and the Public Debt has been 
reduced by £5,800,000. This improvement has coincided 
with a drastic reduction. in the numbers of the unem- 
ployed, the percentage indeed being only half what it was 
in 1931. The whole position is an abundant justification 
for the unpopular economies to which Mr, Lyons, the 
Australian Prime Minister, had to devote the early months 
of his Government. Probably no country in the world 
presents a greater contrast than Australia between the 
gloom of 1931 and.the optimism of 1934. The first 
country to feel the full force of the slump, she is well ahead 
of most others in getting out of it. It will be of particular 
satisfaction to English traders that she has signalled her 
returning prosperity by reductions in primage duties on 
over 144 items in the customs tariff, thus punctually 
honouring her agreement at Ottawa to remove or reduce 
these charges so far as the goods of Great Britain were 
concerned, as soon as the financial situation allowed it. 


* * * * 


Britain’s Historic Houses 

Some years ago Lord Lothian drew attention to the 
effect of death duties in diminishing or even destroying 
the power of the agricultural landlord to perform his 
functions as responsible owner of the land. And now 
he asks consideration for another aspect of the question. 
What is to be the ultimate fate of the historic country 
houses of Britain, once the homes of ruling families, 
constituting, with the gardens and timbered parks which 
surround them, one of the characteristic and unique 
charms of this country ? Are they to fall into decay, 
as their owners, one by one, are forced to abandon them, 
or can they by some means be preserved, not as lifeless 
museums, but inhabited mansions ? Lord Lothian has 
no quarrel with the principle of death duties, as such. 
But he does ask that they shall not be so applied as to 
ruin irreparably historic possessions which contribute so 
much to the beauty of Britain. Therefore, he would 
exempt such houses and gardens from death duties, so 
long as they are preserved as a whole, with reasonable 
access for the public. And in regard to some of them — 
and more especially the large mansions, 57 in number— 
he would have the National Trust empowered to step in 
and administer them as inhabited residences. This is a 
question which should not be allowed to drop. Action 
must be taken soon, if this property, national although 
private, is to be preserved. 
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Road and Rail 
This country and other countries will watch with the 


closest attention the far-reaching experiment in road and 
rail transport which Sir Felix Pole has recommended to 
the Government of Northern Ireland, and which has now 
been officially approved. Some years ago Ulster’s 
pioneer experiment in eliminating wasteful competition 
on the roads formed the basis of our own Road Traffic 
Act. Now co-ordination is to ke carried further through 
the creation of a Road Board which will absorb all 
passenger and goods services on the roads and work 
in conjunction with the railways through a Joint Standing 
Committee, receipts, after the deduction of certain work- 
ing expenses, being pooled. By the careful direction of 
transport along the most suitable routes, road or rail, it is 
hoped to save the railways and produce a more efficient 
all-round service throughout northern Ireland. The time 
-annot be far distant when some similar scheme or schemes 
of co-operation must be adopted in Britain. 


* * * * 


An Appeal for the Herring 

The destruction of the herring industry would be a 
calamity for Scotland, but there is no short road to the 
industry’s preservation. There is undoubtedly truth in 
the allegation that protective tariffs here which exclude 
the products of other countries are in some degree respon- 
sible for the retaliatory exclusion by such countries of 
British exports, like herrings, and it is just as well that 
this half-invisible consequence of Protection should be 
adequately emphasized. But facts are facts, and it is as 
necessary to deal with thcm as to deplore them. There 
may be a case for some Government assistance to the 
industry, such as the Secretary for Scotland outlined 
last week, but nothing can really help it except an 
increased demand for herrings. And to appeal for that 
means appealing to the individual consumer, for there is 
no bulk demand for herrings in the home-market. The 
appeal ought to be made, and pressed by the most effective 
publicity methods known. If every family off the dole 
undertook to eat herrings once a week for breakfast, as 
it might do to its own great advantage, the industry 
would see the road back to prosperity opening up. It would 
mean more competition for the British hen and the British 
pig, but they can well afford to share their command of 
the British breakfast-table with the British herring. 


* * * * 


Doctors and Abortion 

The British Medical Association handled the problem 
of abortion judiciously at its Bournemouth meeting on 
Monday. It recognized that the problem existed, that 
it was partly medical but mainly social in character, and 
that the Association was concerned only with the medical 
aspect of it. That it exists is known to no one better than 
the general practitioner, who is too often appealed to 
by both married and unmarried patients to effect an 
abortion, and in all ordinary cases is precluded by law 
from consenting. One consequence is a certain amount 
of fairly systematic law-breaking by doctors who are 
known to be willing to perform the operation, and, what 
is much more serious, grave damage to health, and some- 
times loss of life, in the case of patients turning in des- 
peration to unqualified practitioners. The resolution of 
the B.M.A. must not be taken for a moment as committing 
the Association to advocating a relaxation of the law. 
All it proposes on its own account is a re-examination of 
the medical grounds on which abortion should be per- 
mitted, and a concurrent inquiry by some Committee 
appointed by the Government into the much larger social 
issues involved. Both are desirable, 


More Freedom for Civil Aviation 

The report of Lord Gorell’s Committee on the Control 
of Private Flying recommends a large number of changes 
with a view to relaxing the tightness of the regulations 
which have undoubtedly limited enterprise in civil 
aviation; and most of these recommendations are 
accepted in principle by Lord Londonderry. The Com- 
mittee is judged to have passed somewhat beyond its 
terms of reference when it considered the question of 
withdrawing civil aviation from the control of the Air 
Ministry and allotting it to a separate department. 
Two members only urged this extreme measure ; but the 
majority also, though they thought it impossible to make 
such a change during the next ten years, urged that the 
Civil Aviation Directorate should be as self-contained as 
possible within the Air Ministry. The Secretary of State 
contests and refutes the view that the purely military 
department has sought to control civil aviation in its own 
interests. It is, however, undoubtedly the case that civil 
flying in this country has received less Government 
support than has been given in any other country. The 
Report as a whole does valuable service in emphasizing 
the need of greater freedom for development. 

* * * * 
The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The debate 
on air expansion in the House of Lords was extremely 
disappointing, both attack and defence appearing to be 
perfunctory. Any competent journalist could have 
written Lord Ponsonby’s attack upon rearmament before 
it was delivered, and the same is true of Lord London- 
derry’s explanation of how relatively small our present 
Air Force is. For the critics, Lord Reading made the 
soundest point that the announcement of expansion was 
inconceivably inopportune, in view of the new hopes of 
strengthening the peace machinery held out by M. 
Barthou’s visit. Lord Cecil’s amazement at the Govern- 
ment’s action before the Disarmament Conference had 
ended was also transparently sincere. The proper 
answer to these and other criticisms would, of course, 
have been to point out that the Government’s announce- 
ment was purely provisional, and an attempt to galvanize 
the nations into a limitation of air armaments, including 
the suspected crypto-armaments of Germany. Lord 
Londonderry, however, preferred to give chief place to 
the arguments about how good we have been, and about 
how necessary is something called “ parity” in the air. 
The only result of the debate was to show that attack 
next week in the Commons will not be all on one side. 

* * * * 

The Commons had a dull week. They put through 
Mr. Elliot’s Beef Bill without much demur, and extracted 
some help for herring fishermen from the Government. 
Otherwise, the chief debate was a very general appeal on 
Wednesday, headed by the fiery Mr. Lawson, that the 
Government should publish the substance of the reports 
of the special Commissioners sent to the derelict areas 
and should take action. Mr. Lawson himself seemed 
chiefly distressed by an alleged discrimination in County 
Durham in the matter of a lower dole ; but Mr. Macmillan 
touched a larger issue by pointing out that the derelict 
areas were the shipwreck of an old economic system, and 
could be rescued only by general policy. Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay also, though he is inclined to speak too often, 
produced during the debate some most _ interesting 
speculations. Mr. Stanley made a favourable impression 
by his first considerable speech as Minister of Labour, but 
the House was left with the impression that though the 
Government may try a few more local palliatives, the 
derelict areas will, as Mr. Macmillan said, have to rely 
mainly on the development of general policy, 
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ORD LONDONDERRY believes the Government’s 

new air programme will avert a race in armaments. 
Lord Cecil and other of the Government’s critics believe 
the inevitable effect of the programme will be to promote 
such a race. What precisely, let us remind ourselves, 
is the programme ? At the present moment we have an 
Air Force strength of 840 machines. At the end of the 
War it was numerically the strongest in the world. Today 
France, with 1,650 machines, the United States, Italy and 
Russia are all superior. The Government, as interpreted 
by Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons and Lord 
Londonderry in the House of Lords, intends, if the 
general situation remains substantially what it is, to 
bring the Air Force strength to some 1,300 (which will 
leave it in the fifth place still, but with most of the leeway 
made up) over a period of four to five years. The cost, 
for new machines, new pilots, new ground-staff and new 
aerodromes, will be in the region of £20,000,000, or an 
average of about a penny on the income-tax in each of the 
next four years. And obviously increased charges for 
maintenance will drive the Air Estimates from 1938 
onwards up to new levels. Of the 41 new squadrons 33 
are destined for home defence and the remaining 8 for 
service abroad. The whole programme, unlike the pre- 
war German Navy Law, is fluid. According to Mr. 
Baldwin “ we reserve the right to modify or adjust the 
programme in the light of new factors that may arise.” 
According to Lord Londonderry the Government. will 
continue to watch closely the international situation and 
the further progress of disarmament, and in the light of 
that ‘“‘ we can accelerate our programme or we can cut 
it down, as circumstances demand.” 

Whatever may be said in criticism of the Government's 
decision the case against it has been put altogether too 
high. Every sane man will deplore the necessity, if 
necessity there be, for any increase in armaments any- 
where. But to characterize the Government’s action as 
aggressive is either grossly foolish or grossly unjust, and 
to suggest that it means a new armaments race is to leap 
to conclusions which no legitimate premises warrant. 
What country will be disposed to build more aeroplanes 
because we have framed a contingent programme for 
reducing our conspicuous inferiority to other Great 
Powers ? Certainly not the United States, which can 
be in no kind of way affected. Certainly not Russia, 
whose plans are governed by quite other considerations. 
Hardly Japan, which has little reason to care whether we 
are strengthening our home defences seven thousand 
miles away or not. Certainly not France, which is 
delighted to see us, as a guarantor of Locarno, equipping 
ourselves to discharge our liabilities under that treaty 
more effectively in case of need. Certainly not Italy, 
which never measures herself in rivalry against Great 
Britain. As for Germany, if she claims the right to 
develop her own air force, she will find the warrant for 
it not in our conditional increase to 1,300 machines, but 
in France’s actual possession of 1,650. Regrettable as 
the new policy is, the new-armaments-race argument has 
no leg to stand on. 

There are better grounds for challenging the Govern- 
ment’s decision than that. There is the criticism, 


voiced by Lord Reading in the House of Lords on 
Monday, that a peculiarly unfortunate moment—with 
the Disarmament Conference still in being, and new 
hopes aroused by M. Barthou’s conversations in London 
Jast month—has been chosen for announcing a sub- 
stantial increase in armaments, and the much broader 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AIR 


contention that since (as the present air manocuvres 
rather look like demonstrating) there is no real defence 
against air attack, it is mere provocative folly to spend 
money on increasing defence forces. The first argument 
has some substance, though the Government is justified 
in replying that the best rejoinder to the inflated demands 
of Mr. Churchill and his Press supporters is the definite 
announcement of a moderate programme here and 
now. The second goes too far for its own success, for 
carried to its logical conclusion it would mean the 
abandonment of any air force at all except for purposes of 
reconnaissance. Technically, moreover, the claim that 
there is no defence against air attack is not valid. That the 
advantage is with the attack no one questions, but 
that 1,300 machines would provide better defence than 
840 no one can seriously question either, and the Labour 
Party, which while in office stood as firm as its political 
opponents for parity with the United States and 
superiority over Japan at sea, is on very assailable ground 
when it objects to some approach to parity in the air, 

But to say that is a very different thing from simply 
approving and endorsing the Government’s decision, 
It may be justified, the international situation being 
what it is. But why is the international situation 
what it is, and what is the British Government doing 
to change it? The scale of national armaments will 
be wholly different according as the collective system 
stands oe: falls. Today it is not effectively standing 
and has not completely fallen. It was challenged 
directly and disastrously by the Japanese in 1931, 
and the British Government was as determined as 
anyone that the challenge should be evaded. From 
that blow the collective system has not begun to recover. 
No Government could reduce its armaments today 
in the certain confidence that its fellow-members of the 
League of Nations would come actively to its assistance 
if it were attacked. We are thrown far back beyond 
the point reached by the justified hopes of the League's 
founders in 1919. Nations have pledged themselves 
not to attack each other and the pledges have been 
broken, and with impunity. It is not inconsistent with 
genuine idealism to see facts as they unhappily are. 
Any other idealism is blind and misleading. If the 
collective system is not realized the black prospect 
opens before humanity of founding the hope—if not the 
confidence —of national safety on national armies and 
navies and air forces, and under that dispensation no 
Government can let its defences fall below a certain point. 

But the very breakdown of the collective system, and 
the consequences that entails, doubles and trebles the force 
ofthe arguments for establishing it again, and impregnably. 
It is by the part it plays in that task, not by its choice 
as between 840 and 1,300 aeroplanes, that the Govern- 
ment will be judged. So far it has no distinguished 
record. Mr. Baldwin and Sir John Simon have, it is 
true, reaffirmed this country’s obligations under Locarno, 
a collective engagement which undoubtedly makes for 
peace in Western Europe. The Cabinet has let the 
Air Force dwindle relatively in the hope that general 
air limitation was pending. It has propounded a plan 
at Geneva for an all-round reduction of air forces, and 
advocates the total abolition of military and naval 
aviation provided a plan can be devised for effectively 
controlling, if not of internationalizing, civil aviation. 
All that is academically satisfactory. But the Govern- 
ment has never convinced anyone that it is putting 
half the driving force behind its Geneva proposals that 
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some of its members have behind the demand for a 
large air force. It has always regarded the inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation as a fantasm to be 
dissipated rather than as a reform to be realized. The 
obstacles are great but the problem has never yet been 
faced seriously. Neither has that of an eventual inter- 
national air police, which M. Pierre Cot, out of his prac- 
tical experience as Minister responsible for the largest 
national air force in the world, discusses on a later page. 
These are the things that matter, and it is by its attitude 
to them that the Government will merit praise or blame. 


Mr. Baldwin has made it clear that the new air programme 
is contingent. If some general disarmament agreement, 
or failing that such an air convention as he himself 
desires, is reached, the programme will be correspondingly 
modified. That is its best justification. But it will be 
no justification at all unless the Government in the 
remaining months or years of its term of office concen- 
trates as it has never concentrated yet on making the 
League system a reality in the world. No single nation 
‘an achieve that alone, but no single nation can do more 
towards it than Great Britain. 


PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1 


N the brief period since his dramatic escape from 
prison nine months ago, John Dillinger, having 
beaten most of the records in his own department of crime, 
seems likely to have won a disagreeable immortality of 
fame. Killing, wounding, hold-ups, robbery were his 
trade and his pastime. His gang of efficient desperadoes 
were old associates of his convict days. His skilfully 
organized escape from prison is one of those disquieting 
episodes of gaol-breaking which are too frequent for the 
comfort of law-abiding American citizens. Having 
escaped, he was not content to seck to conceal himseif, 
but on the contrary became one of the most conspicuous 
persons in America in that sphere of adventurous life 
which newspapers love to exploit. Public Enemy 
No. 1 was in the fullest sense of the term an enemy 
waging an almost formal warfare upon the armed police 
of the United States. When cornered he again and 
again fought and won. When captured, he was allowed 
to repeat the miracle of escaping, and resumed his 
course of bank robberies and murders, making free use 
of weapons of precision, motor-cars, and telephones, 
and even availing himself of the skill of surgeons and 
beauty specialists, with whose aid he altered the appear- 
ance of his eye-brows and his hair, and had a scar 
removed from his face. Indeed the drastic transfor- 
mation reported in the physical features of the dead 
man might well have occasioned an ugly question— 
Was it actually the real Dillinger who was shot, or another, 
framed to provide him with a permanent alibi ? 

Though first among “ public enemies,” Dillinger, 
was only one among a large and growing class of criminals 
of a type which has been flourishing in recent years 
on American soil. Not that it is of recent origin. 
When the more adventurous spirits of a population, 
which was to become increasingly a mixed popula- 
tion, migrated westwards during the last century, 
the pioneers had to hold their own as best they could 
in a new, rough-and-ready society in which the law of 
the gun and lynch-law played no inconsiderable part. 
The primitive law or lawlessness of those times left 
a mark upon western and middle-western society which 
has never been wholly effaced. Among some of its 
elements the tradition of violence still remains. The 
spirit of reckless adventure re-emerged in a new form 
even in the world of business, and by reaction has 
produced a distinctive state of mind, unknown in Britain, 
among the police force, and a prison régime which, in 
spite of many reforms and many enlightened experiments, 
is still very far from satisfactory. Prison life plays its 
part—as it did in the case of Dillinger—in creating 
confirmed criminals, 

In the first two decades of the present century it 
seemed likely that the highly civilized conceptions of 
law and order which were gaining strength in America 
would gradually eradicate or at least keep within bounds 


the numerous forces making for crime. Unhappily 
the disastrous experiment of Prohibition set back the 
clock. At one and the same time it introduced the boot- 
legger, out for gain at any cost, and tended to weaken 
respect for the law among the general public. When a 
great part of the population of the United States was 
actively encouraging breaches of the Prohibition law, 
law-breakers had a unique opportunity for organizing 
their illegal and profitable traflic. Boot-legging had 
big money and shrewd brains behind it, and armies of 
criminal hirelings. Racketeering and gangster law made 
Chicago notorious in the days of Mayor Thompson, 
but actually several other cities surpassed Chicago in 
their records of crime. Like the comitadjis who used 
to engage in guerilla warfare in the Balkans, the gangs 
had a rough and brutal law of their own, exacting an 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Using every 
appliance of modern invention, they were as well armed 
and almost as well equipped as the police themselves ; 
and until the Prohibition law was repealed and some of 
the richest boot-leggers elected to retire into private 
life, the police were able to make little headway in their 
campaign against organized crime. 

Dillinger himself had no connexion with the boot- 
legging industry, though some of his associates may have 
had. But gangs of bank-robbers and experts in hold-ups 
were the by-products of the lawlessness which has 
flourished for a dozen years, and they drew into their 
ranks men of that new criminal type which has appeared 
in other civilized countries—men of mental agility who 
are able to make the utmost use of motor-cars, telephones, 
automatic pistols and even machine guns. Concerning 
the influence of the sensational Press and the films upon 
young potential criminals expert opinion is inconclusive ; 
but it is difficult not to believe that picturesque tales of 
the exploits of famous gangsters, and films which roman- 
ticize their lives, are likely to stir the imaginations of 
some at least of the restless and dissatisfied young. 
Dillinger himself is described as having a special weakness 
for cinema pictures, and it was the attraction of a gangster 
film which led to his death. We are told that when he 
was on the run he spent a week-end at his father’s home 
and held a reception for the townsfolk, who were so 
gratified by his action that they petitioned the Governor 
to pardon him. That story, whether authentic or not, 
indicates the attitude of mind of a section of the public 
towards his career. Like his father, who is reported to 
have said that he “‘ never really upheld him in the things 
he did,” the neighbours, no doubt, did not approve of 
such a mode of life; still, for them, he was romantic; 
he was even something of a hero. Could such a perverse 
and perverted view of dastardly crimes be held by large 
sections of the people but for the distorting influence of 
the sensational Press and the false glamour of the gangster 
films ? 
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Dillinger is a striking example of the man who learnt 
his skill in crime by association with other criminals in 
prison. His first offence was a clumsy hold-up in his 
home town, for which he was sent to prison for a long 
term at the age of twenty-two. When he emerged he 
appeared instantly as a master in the modern art of violent 
and ruthless crime. Quarter of a century ago our own 
prison system was busily engaged in creating hardened 
criminals, and it certainly cannot be said to be altogether 
free from reproach today. The case of Dillinger shows 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE atmosphere in London on Wednesday evening 
when the first news of the Vienna coup came through 
was charged with sinister reminiscence. Everyone was 
already thinking of twenty years ago. On the afternoon 
of July 25, 1914, the Austrian ultimatum to Servia had 
expired, though fighting did not actually begin till three 
days later. And the possibilities of what seemed to be 
happening in Austria on July 25th, 1934, were scarcely 
Jess alarming. Dollfuss was dead. Did that mean that 
the Nazis were in control? If they were would Italy 
march in? And Czechoslovakia? In that case what 
would Hitler do? If he intervened in support of the 
Austrian Nazis would France take action? And would 
that raise the question of our Locarno obligations ? 
Those questions and others like them shot in succession 
through the brain of anyone who realized what the 
operation of the forces and counter-forees engendered in 
Kurope today might be. Obviously a European war 
was possible. I let fall the phrase to someone I was 
meeting that night at a London terminus. The porter 
who was carrying the baggage overheard and _ started 
back. ‘‘ We heard something about that earlier in the 
evening,” he said in a lowered voice. I hastened to say 
that I was putting possibilities at their worst. Fortu- 
nately such first alarms look exaggerated now. 
* * * * 

I hear that the arrangements for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the accession of King George, 
which coincides with his seventieth birthday, are 
already well advanced. There will be a state procession 
and a thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Representatives from the Dominions will be invited to 
attend and plans are on foot for a joint assembly of Lords 
and Commons in Westminster Hall for the purpose of an 
address of congratulation to His Majesty. The Office of 
Works will be responsible for all the preparations, and 
to judge by their management of pageantry in the past 
they will make a superb show of it. (But how Lord 
Curzon would have revelled in the task.) All that is 
needed is another fine summer, which, since it would be 
the third in succession, seems almost too much to hope 
for. 

x * * * 

I always find a considerable fascination in works of 
reference, in spite of a certain lack of continuity which 
marks them. And having lately suffered a sustained 
bombardment by questionnaires issued on behalf of 
a new work known as The Author's and Writer's Who's 
Who, I have turned with some curiosity to the 
finished volume, which has just appeared. It does not 
disappoint. My eye falls, for example, on the entry 
regarding that unique figure Walter Bertram Tizzard, 
B.A., M.A., LL.B., L.L.D., Ph.D.; Se.D. (Hon.), B. Com., 
who has crowded so striking a volume of activity (including 
the production of six sons and six daughters) into a 
relatively short life—for he was born only in 1896. He 





how wise are the attempts made in this country to separate 
first offenders from habitual criminals, and to group me, 
undergoing sentences into classes—a procedure which 
will no doubt be developed in the future. Dillinger in hig 
first criminal phase was a social product and in his last g 
prison product. Our problem is not so baffling as that 
of America. None the less the clever, violent criming| 
type exists in this country, and it is one of our most urgent 
problems to check its incipient development by modifying 
the social conditions which breed it. 














has, I see, among other things, been Vice-Mayor of 
Boston-Campus (where is Boston-Campus ?). He is a 
member of The National Labour Club and Forum (where 
is The National Labour Club and Forum ?). His recrea. 
tions include demonology and tricycling. He has written 
works not only on ‘‘ The Use of the Self,” but also on 
“The Use of the Ego.” He contributes to The Church 
Times, Antiques and Field and Stream—though the 
latter seems rather shallow water for an authority whose 
special subjects include Deep-Sea Fishing. But I note 
one omission. There is no mention of the distinction 
Mr. Tizzard (tel. no. Cowbell 1756342) has achieved a 
Professor of Cruritraction. 
* * * * 

I am inclined to think that Lord Rothermere’s decision 
to withdraw his patronage from the British Union of 
Fascists will affect Sir Oswald Mosley’s prospects con- 
siderably, for while on the one hand the vast amount of 
free publicity, including recruiting-appeals, given to Sir 
Oswald by the Rothermere Press must have been wortha 
good deal to the movement, on the other the Daily Mail 
and its kindred journals have shown themselves pretty 
shrewd in the past in dropping what they decide are 
losing causes, and when they drop Fascism the man in 
the street will quickly draw his own conclusions. _ In this 
case, moreover, Lord Rothermere has been able to give 
good reasons for parting company with Sir Oswald. 
Lord Nuffield (still better known as Sir William Morris) 
has been wise, I think, in disposing definitely of the per- 
sistent rumour that he had subscribed extensively to the 
Fascist cause, for no name has been mentioned more 
frequently in connexion with Fascist finances than his. 
Sir Henri Deterding’s is another, but probably with just 
as little foundation. 

* * * * 






































In connexion with the Slave Emancipation Centenary 
luncheon which I mentioned in this column last week, 
I hear, incidentally, of another slavery celebration 
of much personal interest. As many of the descend: 
ants of the Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton of emanci- 
pation fame (they are numerous and all of philanthropic 
bent) as can be collected are to assemble on September 10th 
at Northrepps Hall in Norfolk, where Sir Thomas, on 
September 10th, 1834, had put into his hands despatches 
from the West Indies bringing the first news of the actual 
freeing of the blacks some six weeks earlier. What they 
will do when they get there I am not so sure. 

x * * x 













With all apologies to the medical profession, I pass on 
an anecdote—whose truth I can confidently vouch for 
—going to emphasize the extent of the depression in 
America. An undertaker in a substantial way of 
business appealed to a financier for a loan of a thousand 
dollars on the ground that trade had gone to pieces 
because 60 per cent. of his potential clients were now 
too poor to pay for operations, JANUS. 
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_ DOCTORS AND THE RIGHT TO KILL 
> men 
Which By HARRY ROBERTS 
In hig 
last a EF FEW wecks ago, a patient of mine, having shaken blameworthy in the man’s action in putting an end 
: that hands, handed me a note. He had, for several to its suffering, he would actually have been liable 
minal days, been reduced to this method of communication, to punishment if he had not done so.” A similar verdict 
rgent ff the discase of his larynx having’ at last made speech was returned in a French court in the case of a youth 
ifying B — impossible. Here is the note: who, be ‘rause he could no longer watch her agony, 
Dear Dr. Roberts,—As I anticipated, I can no longer shot his cancer-afflicted mother with a revolver. 
swallow milk. My poor starved bones are sore. I am We are all agreed about our duty to a mortally wounded 
) = s0 weak that I hope you will assure my wife that my life dog or cat lingering in a painful death-struggle. Law 
| is now very short. I thank you for your kind attention, and conscience are here atone. Why these differences 
© and I want to make one last request of you. I trust you in the oflicial conception of humanity and of duty ? 
or of will: grant it. You know the torture I am in, and you The sanity arcely be that of the sacredness of life, 
isa know that in any case y ean live but a very short time. or wien of the peculiar sacredness of human " ; for, 
where > Will you save me from this painful death? I am, yours =e greed, fear, or motives of expediency, we subsi- 
vitae gratefully. te ae professional soldiers and_ professional hangmen. 
ritten Biographical history is full of such instances. Berlioz, _ basic postulate ne hard on come by. 
So on in his Memoirs, speaks of the death of his sister from The possibilities of euthanasia —that is, of easy, painless 
"hureh cancer of the breast, after six months of horrible suffering. death, deliberately imposed or accepted have lately 
1 the ws. ANG NOt a doctor dared have the humanity to been brought to public notice by the discussions at the 
whose put an end to this martyrdom by letting my sister Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. Two dis- 
note ie inhale a bottle of chloroform. This is done to save tinguished and experienced doctors there urged the 
neti a patient the pain of a surgical operation which lasts desirability of legalizing the painless destruction of 
eda @ «quarter of a minute; but it is not done to deliver j human mental monstrosities ** in whom improvement 
one from a torture lasting six months. . . . The most | is unattainable, whose participation in even the simplest 
' horrible thing in the world, for us living and sentient | life of humanity is impossible. To me, the case of these 
cithie : beings, is inexorable suffering ; and we must be barbarous congenital imbeciles is far less pathetic than is that of 
on of 7 or stupid, or both at once, not to use the sure and easy . those born with terrible physical deformities, yet with 
con P| Means now at our disposal to bring it to anend.” Every minds sensitive to the opinions and feelings of others. 
int of doctor who has been long in practice has encountered It is doubtful if congenital idiots experience much mental 
to Sirf Such a situation again and again. It is one of the many distress ; and they are at least as “ humanly ” intelligent 
otthia dilemmas with which we are faced. The law of our as many of those animals which ladies of fashion delight 
Mail country and the acknowledged code of our profession to pamper. We need to discriminate | very ‘arefully 
oretty ' are in clear enough agreement. Our consciences 7, between facilitating the death of an individual at his own 
ol not always thereby set at rest. We are haunted by! request and for his own relief, and the killing of an 
anit the reminder: ‘Do unto others as you would they, individual on the ground that, for the rest of us, such a 
1 this should do unto you.” course would be more economical or more agreeable than 
) give What are we doctors to do in these circumstances? keeping him alive, 
wala, If we accede to our patient’s wish, we are, as the law The philosophers and theorists are almost unanimous 
lorris) stands, guilty of the crime of murder, Consequently, in their commendation of euthanasia, and in their abuse 
e per: it is often cowardice, rather than conscience or profes- of the physicians who hesitate to hasten and facilitate 
‘othe — —«Sional honour, that leads us to observe the established the passing of their suffering patients. ‘* I esteem it,” 
more f -CH'Vention. I suspect, however, that very many said Bacon, “ the office of a physician not only to restore 
n_ his. doctors do, on occasion, allow their sympathy and their the health, but to mitigate pain and dolors; and not 
h just feeling of pity to override their prudence. To a humane only when such mitigation may conduce to recovery, but 
man, the inclination to administer the merciful overdose — when it may serve to make a fair and easy passage ”’ ; and 
is often almost—not infrequently, quite—irresistible. he quotes the epigram composed of Epicurus, who, “ after 
In its administration, there is, however, more common his disease was judged desperate, drowned his stomach 
— sense in the English law than is generally recognized. and senses with a large draught of wine ”’—and then Stygias 
week, Motive is very seriously taken into account both by  ebrius hausit aquas. In this matter, men of action are 
oes judges and by juries. I expect that most readers will more hesitant. Napoleon, who must have witnessed 
cend- remember the case of a man who, some six or seven more painful and hideous deaths than any doctor, held 
a years ago, was tried at the Chester Assizes for drowning that “au fond il vaut toujours mieux souffrir; quun 
Iropee his four-year-old daughter in a bath. As summarized homme finisse sa destinée quelle qu'elle soit.” We may 
r 10th in The Lancet, the facts of the case were of a pathetic credit him with a willingness to act up to his own creed. 
+ 9 /kind, to which most doctors could find parallels in Doctors, on whom would fall most of the responsibility 
itches B their own experience. The man’s wife had died earlier for administering the coup de grdéce, should euthanasia 
actual in the year from tuberculosis. This child contracted become general and legal, are perhaps the least enthusi- 
t they tuberculosis, and developed gangrene in the face. The astic advocates ; not from lack of sympathy, but because 
father nursed the child with the greatest care day they ‘know better than does the public the sinister 
and night. The doctor told him that she could not possibilities attendant on the giving of increased licence 
ASS On live long. The father could not bear to see her suffer to the less reputable members of their profession. 
th for any longer, and drowned her. The jury returned a What, then, is the moral of it all? Strict Roman 
on in verdict of “* Not Guilty’; and Mr. Justice Branson Catholics will, for the most part, probably share with \ 
y of made these significant comments: “It is a matter Napoleon the conviction that each one of us must “ dree . 
usand Which gives food for thought, when one comes to con- his weird.” Most of us take:a less absolute view. But 
pieces sider that, had this poor child been an animal instead the slope that starts with contraception and proceeds 
> now of a human being, so far from there being anything through abortion to the painless slaughter of undesirables 


US. 
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is a slippery one, of which we cannot see the bottom. In 
many parts of China, female infants are said to be exposed 
or otherwise destroyed at birth. They, also, are un- 
desired. Though, personally, I would not hesitate pain- 
lessly to end the life of an individual suffering from a 
painful and incurable disorder such as cancer of the larynx, 
I am not an enthusiast for the legalization of such acts, 
unless they are to be heavily safeguarded. I prefer at 
present, to take my own risks. I am sure that this is the 
feeling of most sympathetic and responsible doctors. 
When our sympathy outweighs our fear of the law, let 
us act onit. On the other hand, so long as doctors depend 


AN 


ee 


on individual fees paid by patients or their friends, the 
legitimizing of professional murder, under whateye 
euphemistic name_it may be committed, is dangerous, 
Such licence must be limited to carefully selected officials 
immune from financial or social temptations. 

Finally, we may well ask ourselves if we do not attach 
undue value to earthly life. Are we not, perchance 
allowing ourselves to be deceived by our self-preservative 
tendency to rationalize a merely instinctive urge, 
and to attribute spiritual and ethical significance to 
phenomena appertaining to the realm of crude biologi. 
cal utility ? 


INTERNATIONAL AIR POLICE 


By PIERRE COT 


[M. Cot was Minister for Air in four successive French Governments.] 


HE peoples of Europe are beginning to take note of 
the perils in which air warfare may involve 
civilization. For long they have underestimated the 
danger. Even now they fail to comprehend its magnitude. 
Why is this? Because too much attention is still paid 
to the memories of the Great War. It is forgotten that 
air warfare has never yet existed. Its present possi- 
bilities of destruction are unknown. During the last 
War, modern methods of air navigation were undiscovered. 
The aeroplane could not fly through fog, or in clouds, or 
by night. Its range of action as an instrument of bom- 
bardment was in consequence gravely limited. 

At the same time the High Command has never appre- 
ciated the practical value of aviation. Aviation has been 
regarded as an auxiliary arm, charged with reconnaissance 
for the army or navy. General Staffs are always conser- 
vative. That is why during the war a city like London 
never received in all more than thirty tons of bombs. But 
this extremely mild bombardment was enough to kill 
1,800 people. 

Things are very different today. Bombing aeroplanes 
have developed. London now might be visited in a 
single night with ten times as many bombs as in the 
whole of the last War. And existing methods of naviga- 
tion would enable expert pilots to reach London in any 
condition of weather or visibility. 

Now it is not only aviation that has evolved: it is 
equally true of chemistry. There are in existence incen- 
diary bombs weighing a couple of pounds and sufficient 
to create a fire-centre. A single aeroplane can carry 
enough of these bombs to start in London more fire- 
centres than there would be any possibility of coping 
with. And what I say of London is without question just 
as true of Paris or of any other European town situated 
less than three hundred miles from a frontier. Only 
Moscow and a few other great cities in Soviet Russia 
would in the present stage of aerial technique escape this 
danger. 

Finally it only remains to point out that the progress 
of defensive air operations, whether passive or active, has 
failed to keep pace with the progress of the attack. There 
are, of course, maintained everywhere searchlights, anti- 
aircraft guns, and fighter aeroplanes designed to deal with 
the bombers. But a bombing squadron can count on 
reaching its objectives with trifling loss, amply compen- 
sated for by the importance of the results it achieves. 

How in such circumstances are the peoples to be 
preserved from this appalling danger? Prohibit aerial 
bombardment ? It would be just as easy to prohibit war 
altogether. I have no belief in the virtue of such bans. 
Suppress military aircraft ? That is a more hopeful idea, 
but this too is likelv to be insufficient, for in fact every 


commercial aeroplane can serve for bombardments. It 
is simple to convert commercial aeroplanes into bombers, 
particularly if they are safe not to encounter fighter 
machines, as a result of the suppression of military avia- 
tion. 

The suppression of military aviation pure and simple 
cannot, then, dispose of the danger; it merely shifts 
it, and leaves the field free to any State possessing a 
commercial air-fleet of any size. We must go further and 

(1) Organize an international control over aviation 

clubs and companies ; 

(2) Create a force of international air police at the 

disposal of the League of Nations. 

Is this possible ? Unquestionably, if the States cesire 
it. Aviation has the advantage of being capable of 
rapid movement. It can therefore always be effective 
in time. The reprisals that such a police force could 
inflict are such that the boldest aggressor would be 
daunted, and in any case reduced to impotence. 


Incidentally, the organization of such a police would 
not be expensive. The possession of a thousand machines 
would enable it to discharge any task, on condition that 
these machines were replaced frequently enough to 
remain always the fastest and most efficient. And that 
would be a trifling expense compared with what the 
maintenance of its military air fleet costs Europe today. 
It need hardly be added that the Colonial Powers could 
quite properly be allowed to retain a few machines for 
troop-transport. It would be quite enough to take 
certain precautions (limitation of speed and range of 
action) to prevent these machines from being ever 
diverted from their proper task. 

The personnel of this international police could easily 
be recruited by voluntary enlistment. The chief command 
might be entrusted, at the outset at any rate, to officers of 
“neutral” nationality. On the technical side, no difficulty 
presents itself that is insurmountable or even likely to be 
serious. The only question raised is of a political character. 
Aviation at the present time gives the League of Natioris 
the technical means of assuring international order at 
trifling cost. It is simply a question of whether the 
States want to establish this order, and to abandon in 
all seriousness the right to war. If they do not, then 
we shall one and all go on devising the best means of 
slaughtering one another. We shall pursue feverish 
preparations for war, and we have already the certain 
knowledge that the next war will be an aerial war, and 
a war of unimaginable destruction. After which, on 
the ruins of the world that we have destroyed, other 
men will arise to profit, it may be, by our criminal 
perversities, 
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RE-HOUSING AND ITS PITFALLS 


BY R. C. K. ENSOR 


N the year 1912 the London County Council had on 
its hands a property of 226 acres (177 in one con- 
tinuous piece) known as the White Hart Lane Estate, 
astride the boundary between the Tottenham, Edmonton, 
and Wood Green local authorities. Bought over ten 
years before for the building of working-class houses, it 
was still mostly vacant, when certain members of the 
Housing Committee, with perhaps a little more imiagina- 
tion than their predecessors, persuaded the Council to 
seek, by clauses in its annual Bill, new powers from Par- 
liament for dealing with it. Under existing powers it 
could do nothing with the land but erect working-class 
dwellings upon it; and their point was that to cover a 
solid block of 177 acres—over a quarter of a square mile— 
with nothing but working-class dwellings was a mon- 
strosity. Haphazard commercial development might 
indeed have done such things and worse, but as a 
deliberate municipal policy it should not be tolerated. 
The Council was therefore persuaded to seek powers to 
develop the property “‘ on the lines of a garden suburb 
and not solely for the accommodation of the working 
classes,’ authority being included “ to lease separate plots 
of land on the estate for the erection of better-class houses, 
on the condition that the plans of the houses to be 
erected shall be subject to the approval of the Council.” 
In June, 1912, the clauses came before the Local Legisla- 
tion Committee of the House of Commons, which at the 
instance—practically the orders—of the Local Govern- 
ment Board struck them out. The Poard was then an 
exceedingly reactionary body, whose permanent head 
regarded himself as a sort of gamekeeper to stop local 
authorities from poaching. The officials of its housing 
branch had really less knowledge of their subject than 
those of the L.C.C., but they were childfshly jealous of the 
latter. Three years before they had persuaded Mr. 
Burns to pass his Town Planning Act, which made town- 
planning in England a dead letter for over a decade. 
Now they killed a most hopeful opportunity—which has 
never recurred—of developing experimentally, within 
moderate compass and without the post-War hurry- 
scurry,a national system of large-scale municipal housing. 
This history, momentous in a sense, but known to few 
and almost universally forgotten, as is the way with 
histories of Private Bills, comes back to one on reading 
the remarkable report on Becontree and Dagenham, 
published by the Becontree Social Survey Committee.* 
The Becontree Estate is simply White Hart Lane on a 
much vaster scale—2,770 acres instead of 226. The 
L.C.C. bought it in 1920 and 1922, when it was a flat 
featureless expanse, consisting of fields used for market 
gardens with few trees and poor hedges. By August, 1933, 
the population was 116,000, and by March of this year 
it was expected to be 120,000, which is within 10,000 of 
its possible total. It has been developed without the 
powers sought and refused in 1912, and it has entailed 
the results which it was then sought to avoid. The 
Council has had to develop it “ solely for the accommo- 
dation of the working-classes ”; it had to plan not a 
community, but a working-class community. Of course 
it was obliged and permitted to make some provision for 
shops, and to allow some better-class private houses for 
a few indispensable people like doctors and clergy. But 
social workers and even teachers have, we are told, 





and Dagenham: A Report made for the Pilgrim 
With an Introduction by the Right 
(10s. 6d.). 


* Becontree 
Trust by Terence Young. 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M.P. 
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found difficulty in obtaining cottages on the estate. The 
figures of the 1931 census show that about 96 per cent. 
of the inhabitants were “ employees ” ; while ‘‘ owners, 
agents and managers,” and “ professional”? were less 
than 3 per cent. taken all together. The incomes of adult 
men were found to be, with few exceptions, between £2 
and £5 a week when in work. Thus you can wander about 
a town of over 4 square miles, with more ‘population than 
Norwich or Huddersfield, and find practically nothing 
but endless little houses with rather poor working-class 
people in them. All those various and numerous better-off 
types, from which churches, for instance, are likely to 
draw their workers and their more substantial donations, 
scarcely exist in Becontree. 

It is difficult to see how anyone can like or defend such 
a system of class-segregation—unless perhaps some 
fanatic of the class-war, who may value it as breeding 
class-consciousness ! But for that it would be unfair to 
blame the L.C.C., which has simply done the best that 
it can with the inadequate and misconceived powers 
that it possesses. In some other ways its intentions were 
better than what it has been allowed to achieve. What it 
designed was “ a new township, complete in itself, a task 
of greater magnitude than had ever been attempted in 
the history of housing.” For this the estate obviously 
needed a new local authority of its own; and sites were 
in fact allotted for a town hall and other public buildings. 
Had it been given the constitution of a metropolitan 
borough under the L.C.C.—a non-contiguous extension 
of the County of Londcn—there would have been many 
advantages ;_ in particular, the L.C.C. could have shoul- 
dered the task of educating its tenants’ children. 

As the site was quite rural, Parliament might safely 
have allowed this; Dagenham, within whose borders 
the larger part of it lay, was only a village with 
a parish council. But it was not done; Dagenham 
was made an urban district in 1926, and the L.C.C.’s 
estate was left trisected between it and two other 
local authorities—Ilford and Barking. Thus the fine 
civie centre, for which the plan provided in the middle of 
the estate, has never materialized, and the tenants, 
instead of acquiring community sense as a unit of self- 
government, are dispersed between three such units, two 
of them at least with centres too remote from their por- 
tions of Becontree for the latter ever to feel more than 
their step-children. Meanwhile great expense—for 
elementary education in the Dagenham area and higher 
education everywhere—has been thrown on the Essex 
County Council by this L.C.C. enterprise conceived solely 
in the interest of Londoners. The whole story of the 
Estate’s local government reflects the archaic and chaotic 
way in which the areas of British local government come 
about, and the lack of any central mapping authority 
with positive functions. 

In itself the creation of such a colony-town presents 
many awkward problems. Take that of the children. 
At present nearly half the population of Becontree are 
children under school-leaving age. The first settlers were 
mainly young married couples, and in the first years the 
overwhelming need was for infants’ schools. Now that 
they are growing up, there is a similar urgency for the 
provision of classes for older children. But as time goes 
on, this too must shrink; and eventually much of the 
school accommodation provided (which is said to have 
cost over £750,000 for buildings alone) may be expected 
to prove redundant. Take again the provision of shops, 
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cinemas, public-houses, churches, clubs, and other 
necessaries of civilized urban existence. In small housing 
estates, accreted to existing urban or suburban centres, 
most of these need not be created; they already exist 
near-by. In Becontree they all have to be new-made. 
Of course, that is so also in a Garden City ; but then a 
Garden City should contain rich as well as poor, and 
industries as well as residences ; so that it can more easily 
find the means. How are they to be found in Becontree, 
which is all poor-residential ? The answer seems to be 
that a certain amount has been done by the L.C.C., which 
has to be defrayed out of its Housing Funds (i.e., ulti- 
mately out of the rents paid by its tenants, at Becontree 
and elsewhere); and a good deal by outside religious 
and social agencies, at the expense, to some extent, of 





WALKERS AND STALKERS IN THE HIGHLANDS 
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their other work ; and some more falls on the tenants 
in various ways. For instance, the shops are relatively 
few and small, with slight variety of stock, and the re. 
sidents repair for not a little of their shopping to more 
or less distant centres elsewhere ; which, of course, is a 
tax on both their time and their purses. It cannot be 
said that any of these answers is really a solution; 
and the same is true about a number of questions with 
which the author of the Becontree Report concludes 
his survey. Meanwhile the survey stands as a fertile 
source of thought and suggestion; creditable alike 


to Sir Wyndham Deedes, Captain L. F. Ellis, and Sir 
Edmund Phipps, who launched it, to the Pilgrim Trust 
which financed it, and to Mr. Terence Young, who has 
carried it out. 


By JANET ADAM SMITH 


HE encouragement now being given to walkers and 
climbers in Scotland by the quick spread of the 
Youth Hostel movement is bringing again into prominence 
that question of Access to Mountains which has been 
simmering ever since the ‘eighties, and occasionally 
coming to the boil in Bills which sometimes receive a 
second reading but never reach the Statute Book. 
Judging from debates such as those on Lord Bryce’s 
Resolution in 1892, or Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Bill 
in 1908, the situation has changed considerably 
in the last forty years, and on the whole in favour of 
the walker and climber. Then, there were frequent 
complaints of artists, naturalists and geologists forcibly 
prevented by angry landowners from following their 
harmless pursuits; of a Duke who could not bear 
to see a tourist ten yards off the main road when he 
went grouse-shooting ; of an American millionaire whose 
huge deer-forest was guarded nearly all the way from 
the North Sea to the Atlantic by an army of keepers 
with orders to turn out any trespasser. (In fact, the 
most notorious trespasser they impounded was the pet 
lamb of one of the millionaire’s tenants, whose case, 
Winans v. Macrae, has become a classic of Scots law.) 
Respectable members of the community used to be 
driven to deliberate trespass in protest against this 
tyranny. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald once declared himself 
in the House of Commons as one who “ delighted in 
trespassing *’; Lord Haldane’s father, a lawyer and a 
law-abiding man, used to make a point of walking 
wherever he saw a notice with ‘“ Trespassers will be 
Prosecuted.” In fact, according to Scots law trespassers 
cannot be prosecuted. Tenants can only, on producing 
good reason, obtain an interdict of the Courts against 
them; which means that if the interdicted person 
is caught trespassing again, he can be convicted—but 
for contempt of court, not trespass. 

Today, however, if the American millionaire can still 
afford to rent a forest, he no longer seems able to afford 
to patrol it with keepers ; each summer for the last few 
years there have been a number of forests unlet; and 
one seldom hears of assaults on naturalists, geologists, 
artists or pet lambs. The obvious hindrances to the 
walker consist chiefly of notices to the effect that between 
August 12th and October 12th he will, if he stray in the 
forest, be liable to be shot ; or of sportsmen who accost 
him with angry abuse. But the landlord has other 
weapons than those of the law, and if he wishes to dis- 
courage the walker, the easiest and most effective way 
is to shut up the inns in the vicinity of his forest, refuse 
his tenants permission to take in lodgers, and forbid all 
camping. The Shiel Inn on Loch Duich, and the Struy 








Inn in Strathglass have been closed within the last few 
years, and not long ago it took a newspaper campaign, 
and threat of questions in the House, to prevent the 
efforts made to keep tenants on the Mar estate from 
taking in lodgers. In this way, whole areas of Ross and 
Sutherland and Inverness-shire have been made prac- 
tically as inaccessible as if they were protected by law; 
and it is precisely these areas where the Youth Hostels 
have so far made least headway. 

The average walker’s attitude may be summarized 
roughly as follows. First, he dislikes as much as any- 
thing the assumption that from August to October 
the Highlands belong to the sportsman and that he 
is allowed on the hills on sufferance only. If he is 
forced to take his holiday in August, as so many are 
for family or business reasons, it is no consolation to 
him to know that he could have the free run of the 
hills in March. It exasperates him to know that if he 
goes to the Tyrol, the Dolomites, Savoy or Switzerland, 
he can walk freely wherever he wants and be welcomed; 
but that in his own country he goes on sufferance, and as 
a sort of interloper. If he is a Scot, it is still more 
infuriating; he cannot help feeling that in a sense he has 
a better right to the hills and moors of his own country 
than the London stockbroker or the New York mil- 
lionaire, who thinks of them chiefly in terms of brace 
of grouse and heads of stags. He may also feel that 
whereas it is obviously reasonable to keep all trespassers 
off, say, a golf course, first because they could hardly 
help interfering with the golf, and secondly because the 
500 or so acres may give enjoyment to perhaps 300 
people a day, it is not reasonable, or social, to try to 
exclude all trespassers from a deer forest, partly because 
they need not interfere with the sport, and mainly 
because 50,000 acres or so seem an excessive amount 
to be reserved for the enjoyment of about ten people 
only, and then not on every day of the week. 

I do not think that many walkers share that animus 
against sportsmen that characterizes those militant hikers 
of whom Mr. C. E. M. Joad is the spokesman. These 
like walking, and abhor stalking, and their object seems 
to be to make the hills safe for the one by exterminating 
the other. I should say that a commoner, and juster, 
attitude was to acknowledge that as some like walking, 
so others like stalking, and that one pursuit is not 
ethically superior to the other. What the walker 
wants is not to abolish the forests, but to come to some 
arrangement whereby both parties can enjoy themselves 
—as in Switzerland or Savoy, where the interests of 
chamois-hunters and mountain walkers and_ climbers 
are amicably reconciled. Such an arrangement, i 
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a rough and ready way, has in fact been arrived at on 
some forests, notably on the Island of Arran, where 
walkers are free to go on the hills through August and 
September on the tacit understanding that when they 
see signs of stalking they will keep out of the way. 

The sportsman would answer, first, that he leaves the 
hills free for the walker from November till June or 
July, and therefore expects to have them left entirely 
free for him for the remaining two or three months. The 
landowner will say that his chief asset is the rent of his 
forest, that every £100 of rent means another £100 to 
the district in food, wages, etc., and that he will not 
tolerate anything that, by making sport less pleasant, 
will make his forest harder to let. The shooting tenant 
(it is those from outside Scotland who are the walker’s 
worst enemies) will argue that he has paid heavily for 
his sport, and is going to have his money’s worth. Walkers 
may make the deer nervous and wild (whether the 
nervousness of deer spoils sport is a much debated 
question, even among stalkers), and may drive them 
over the march to another forest. And the last argu- 
ments against easier access for walkers are always based 


on gloomy pictures of probable damage to bird, beast and 
flower, of orange-skins and broken ginger-beer bottles, 
of Ben MacDhui being turned into a second Snowdon 
with a railway and a teashop and a crowd of hikers 
sending off picture post-cards. 

In fact, of course, all serious walkers and climbers would 
abominate and oppose such horrors as much as any 
deerstalker ; and indeed, unless many new roads are 
driven through the Highlands, which no walker particu- 
larly wants, there are never likely to be crowds on the 
tops of Suilven or Liathach or in Strath-na-Sheallag or 
the Forest of Ben Alder—there are just not enough 
people who like walking thirty rough miles or climbing 
3,000 feet. It may, of course, happen eventually that 
all forests may be confiscated or bought out, and the 
Highlands developed, organized and advertised entirely 
for the non-shooting holiday-maker. That might bring 
far more money to Scotland than do the present sporting 
rents, but a great many walkers would probably prefer 
to keep the sportsmen, if they can come to a compromise 
with them, than to see the Highlands blossoming out 
into mountain railways and large smart hotels. 


FLIGHT TO CHINCHOW 


By PETER FLEMING 


E wore a thick black suit, a stiff collar, and a felt 
hat. He was a short, sturdy man, and there was a 
sort of sulkiness about his face which made it rather 
attractive. This sulkiness, or truculence, was borne out 
in the aggressive set of his shoulders and his rather rolling 
gait. The general effect, however, was disarming rather 
than formidable. He looked less like a bully than a shy, 
suspicious little boy who cultivated a defensive swagger. 
You could not help liking him. 

He was Mr. H, a prominent Japanese official in Man- 
chukuo. He had announced his intention of accom- 
panying me to Jehol. The Government was displaying a 
benevolent interest in my activities as a Special 
Correspondent. 

We stood, side by side, in the early sunlight on the 
Mukden airfield. A military aeroplane, with room 
for four passengers, stood glittering on the baked and 
dusty earth. Mr. H eyed it with a certain apprehension. 

“ Before now, I never fly,” he said. There was a 
wistful note in his voice. 

I was feeling rather unkind. Mr. H, fanatically 
methodical, had got me out of bed an hour earlier than 
was necessary. Now I told him that before leaving 
London I had consulted a fortune-teller; the only one 
of her predictions which I could remember at all dis- 
tinctly had been to the effect that I would be involved 
in a flying accident. 

“Yes ?” said Mr. H. 

Soon we were on board, piled into the stuffy cabin 
with two Japanese officers, their swords, and their kit. 
Mr. H clutched to his bosom, with a slightly desperate 
air, a bottle of whisky which he was bringing for his 
colleague, the Japanese consul in Jehol City. The 
engines roared. We bumped away across the airfield. 


He gave a hollow laugh. 


Our pace quickened. The tempo of the bumps merged 
into a steady, an almost imperceptible jarring. Then, 
as the plane prepared to rise, her stride seemed to lengthen. 
In a series of bounds, each bigger than the last, her wheels 
spurned the earth. At last she left it altogether. Banking, 
we circled over the Young Marshal’s gigantic arsenal, 
which lies on the outskirts of Mukden, and made off 
southwards. 


How neat the Chinese are! The country below us was 


patterned intricately and with affection, like a patchwork 
quilt. Here, in the North, the fields are mostly larger 
than in the rice-growing South. The country is less 
crowded ; there is more elbow-room. Even so, none of 
it is wasted. Symmetry and economy of space ruled in 
that meticulously quartered land. The different greens 
of the different crops were partitioned by paths and 
dykes which might have been drawn with a ruler. Their 
nice pattern was a natural growth, the gradual but spon- 
taneous product of many years and long traditions ; it 
did not bore or repel, as does the tailor-made, the rather 
parvenu regularity of English garden suburbs and small 
American towns. It lent the land dignity, and made 
you think of its people with respect. 

For three hours we flew South, and presently came in 
sight of a big, dark-grey, sprawling city. This 
Chinchow, and here we landed. The second and longer 
stage of the flight to Jehol would be completed in another 


was 


plane. 

It was almost immediately apparent that it would not 
be completed by us on that day. A telegram had gone 
astray; no reservations had been made. We watched 
with mortification the second plane make its departure, 
bursting with officers. 

The big aerodrome was a military aerodrome. Chin- 
chow was a garrison-town. Mr. H, though a person of 
importance, was a civilian. The event of that day gave 
me a fleeting insight into the cleavage which exists 
between the civil and the military authorities in 
Manchukuo. 

I am by nature very bad at enduring delay, and 
Chinchow was in any case a poor place to endure it in. 
Politely but firmly I pestered Mr. H; I wanted to 
ensure—what at the moment was by no means certain— 
that we should leave for Jehol tomorrow. Together we 
visited a succession of officers. His shoulders defiantly 
hunched, his felt hat pulled down over one eye like a 
gangster’s, Mr. H grew more and more to resemble a 
sulky little boy. I longed to comfort him. 

Nobody else did. The officers were indeed extremely 
Several firkins of tea were consumed. But they 
All the seats in tomczrow’s 





polite. 
could promise nothing. 
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plane were booked ; we must live in hopes of an eleventh- 
hour cancellation. 

Poor Mr. H. It was painfully evident that he cut no 
ice. He was losing face, and he was worried. If only, 
he said, they had sent an officer from Headquarters with 
me, a special plane would have been forthcoming at 
once. . . . We departed sorrowfully in quest of lodging 
for the night. ; 

This was not easily come by.. Chinchow is a purely 
Chinese city, with no foreign concession. Two Japanese 
hotels have sprung up there since the occupation of 
Manchuria, but the larger and more commodious was 
already full. At the other, a tiny inn in a narrow street, 
we did however get a room. It was a building of one 
story, run by a Japanese lady of exquisite affability. We 
took off our shoes at the door and put on slippers. These 
in turn were discarded when we came to the threshold 
of our room. It was a tiny, flimsy room, with matting 
on the floor but no window. The furniture consisted 
of two fans, two fly-swatters (very badly needed), and a 
low table ; no chairs. There was a roll of bedding in the 
corner, ready to be spread out at night. Everything 
was very bare and clean and close. I felt rather like a 
beetle in a match-box. 

We took off our coats and squatted on the floor. Like 
most Europeans, I was not very good at squatting. _Pre- 
sently a meal was served by a very pretty girl who knelt 
and bowed as she offered each dish. There was a kind of 
intimate formality about her manners which was most 
agreeable ; but the strain of keeping a straight face in 
miy presence was clearly almost unendurable, and I felt 
sorry for her. The first dish was a bowl of thin soup in 
which balefully floated the eye of a fish called Tai. Mr. H, 
consuming his with relish in its entirety, assured me that 
the eye-ball was peculiarly delicious; this was one of 
the few statements emanating from a Japanese official 
source which I did not feel called upon to verify. The 
rest of the meal consisted of more fish (happily repre- 
sented by those parts of their anatomy which we are 
accustomed to associate with the table), some sinewy 
mushrooms, assorted vegetables, and bean curd. We 
washed it down with beer. 

In the afternoon I wandered round Chinchow. A 
Chinese city is seldom a beautiful place. The streets are 
tortuous, narrow, irregular, and dirty. If there are fine 
houses, they are concealed behind walls, and you cannot 
see into their courtyards through the gateways, because 
the gates are masked, on the inside, by another short 
section of wall, designed to prevent the ingress of evil 
spirits which (as everybody knows) can only fly in a 
straight line. In the streets, which in summer are 
partially roofed over with mat awnings called pengs, the 
shop-fronts are thickly hung with the long, vertical ban- 
ners and the lacquer signs of the tradesmen. There is 
always a great noise and a great smell. The shops all 
open into the streets, and in their dim interiors you can 
see the owner and his family at work. You get the 
paradoxical impression of infinite labour and_ infinite 
leisure. The Chinese, though they work from dawn to 
dusk, work as individualists, and in units very rarely 
bigger than the family. They wisely disdain the clock- 
punching technique of capitalist industry ; there is no 
Juncheon-hour, no overtime, no single symptom of ra- 
tionalization or indeed of any conscious method. They 
live not only for their work, but in it; lunching on the 
counter, sleeping on the work-bench, stopping to talk 
and drink tea when they feel inclined. 

















































Cities in the West may cast on you the same kind of 
spell that a mountain casts. In China they have the 
fascination of an ant-heap. 
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ORGANISIERTE FREUDE 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN} 


IE “ Deutsche Arbeitsfront > (DAF) hat sich eine 
nationalsozialistische Gemeinschaft (NSG) “ Kraft 
durch Freude” angegliedert, die den etwas kiihnep 
Versuch wagt, Freude zu organisieren und rationalisieren, 
Es sind grosse Menschenmassen, die da mit ‘ Kraft” 
und “ Freude” gespeist werden sollen. Zahlt doch 
die Arbeiterfront 6 Millionen, die Angestelltenfront 
2 Millionen, wihrend die NSG sogar bereits 30 Millionen 
Mitglieder umfasst. Da Zahlen  verpflichten, miissen 
die Fiihrer dieser Millionenverbinde einen ungeheuren 
Organisations-Apparat aufstellen, dessen Zusammen- 
setzung ebenso einzigartig wie eigenartig ist. 

“Kraft durch Freude”’ gliedert sich in elf Aemter. Drei 
Aemter haben Organisationsaufgaben, niimlich Organi- 
sation, Propaganda, Schatzamt. Acht Aemter dienen 
Kulturaufgaben; es sind dies die Aemter fir Ausbildung, 
fiir Jugend, fir Kultur, fiir Reise, fiir Schénheit der 
Arbeit, fiir Selbsthilfe und Siedlung, fiir Volkstum und 
Heimat, fiir Sport. 

Das “‘ Amt fiir Ausbildung ” ist augenblicklich passiy, 
es “ruht,”’ wie man offiziell sagt. Ob dies aus Mangel 
an Bildung oder aus Mangel an Ausbildungskraften 
geschehen ist, entzicht sich der Beobachtung durch 
Aussenstehende. 

Das “ Amt fir Jugend ” hat sich um die Beaufsichtung 
der Jungarbeiter zu kiimmern. Es ist klar, dass sich 
hier besondere Reibungsflichen gegeniitber dem Eltern- 
haus, der Hitlerjugend, der Kirche und der Schule 
bildeten und auch weiterhin bilden werden. 

Das “ Amt fiir Kultur” teilt sich in die Abteilungen 
Film, Musik, Theater, Volkstanz, Werkskultur. 
Theaterbesuche sollen hier organisiert werden, Wander- 
biihnen werden eingerichtet, Laienmusik wird geférdert, 
in den grossen Fabriken sollen Laienspiele und Singabende 
eingefiihrt werden. Die Arbeit dieses “‘ Kultur-Amtes”’ soll 
sich aber so katastrophal ausgewirkt haben, was ja auch 
bei der Eisenacher ‘ Kultur ”’-Tagung ausgesprochen 
wurde, dass man jetzt das Amt fiir Kultur mit dem Amt 
* Volkstum und Heimat ” fusionieren will. 

Das “ Amt fiir Reise, Wandern, Urlaub” soll fiir 
25 Mark jeweils tausend Arbeitern einen achttagigen 
Erholungs-Urlaub verschaffen. Die Arbeiter wollen aber 
von dieser Kasernierung ihrer Freizeit nichts wissen und 
ziehen es vor, eigene ‘* Urlaubs ”’-Wege zu gehen oder 
ihren Urlaub im Kreise ihrer Familie zu verbringen. 

Das “‘ Amt fiir Schénheit der Arbeit ” will die Betriebe 
hygienisch und erfreulich einrichten, man will es den 
Menschen ebenso gut macher wie den Maschinen. Es 
ist klar, dass dieses Amt von den Arbeitern besonders 
verspottet und abgelehnt wird. 

Das “ Amt fiir Selbsthilfe und Siedlung” will den 
Arbeitern ein neues Heim mit Gartenland schaffen helfen, 
Da aber das Reich jede Finanzierung ablehnt, ebenso die 
Gemeinden jede Unterstiitung verweigern, so_ bleibt 
auch dieses Traum auf dem geduldigen Papier. 

“Das Amt fiir Volkstum und Heimat ” befasst. sich 
mit Biologie, Geologie, Rassenkunde, Sippenkunde und 
aihnlichen Steckenpferden des Dritten Reiches. Aber 
auch die hier versuchten “‘ Riistwochen ” und “‘ Stoss- 
trupps ” beklagen bitter den Mangel an Beteiligung 
durchs Volk. 

Das “ Amt fiir Sport ” schliesslich will alle die erfassen, 
die noch in keinem Sportverein sind. Doch auch hier 
gibt es nur negative Resultate. Das Volk lIehnt die 
‘‘ organisierte Freude ” rundweg ab. 

Es bleibt abzuwarten, welche Krifte die “ Kraft” 
aufbieten wird, um die richtige “ Freude ” zu erzwingen. 


F. G. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«A Man’s House.” By John Drinkwater. 
Malvern Festival Theatre 


Every generation has The Sign of the Cross it deserves, 
but Mr. Drinkwater’s version has suffered a little from the 
time-lag. Although this story of a Jewish family in Jerusalem 
in A.D. 83 is written in, roughly speaking, contemporary 
English, it has the air of an older, more frankly melodramatic 
day. The blind girl miraculously healed after a rather 
abrupt conversion and courted by a Roman centurion, 
bow-armed in a breastplate ; the handsome young convert 
with Renaissance hair who elopes with his girl to Bethany 
(an oddly romantic interpretation of the command, ‘ Leave 
all and follow me”’); all these have their sources almost as 
far back as The Sign of the Cross itself. The mixture of 
romantic love and religious history belongs to the evangelical 
school, and the old poet Nathan (how one pitied Mr. Scott 
Sunderland, who played this tremolo part) is only more 
modern in the sense that in his rapture and innocence he 
might have been a contributor to Mr. Marsh’s Georgian 
anthologies. 

Mr. Drinkwater’s idea was a good one: to show the effect 
of Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, His crucifixion and resur- 
rection, on a prosperous middle-class family of Jews. 
Salathiel, a rich merchant, liberal as old men are liberal, 
finds himself, from the moment that the new preacher 
reaches Bethany, no longer master in his own house. Nathan, 
his brother, Rachel, his daughter, both go to Bethany ; and his 
son Mathias, a strong, intolerant, agreeably acid character, 
takes control of the business and the household. The times 
are revolutionary ; there is no room for the tolerance of old 
men; they must be pushed aside. The shades of Fascism 
and National Socialism move ominously in the background, 
and the first few minutes of the play promise exciting and 
legitimate contemporary parallels. Christ is at Bethany ; 
He is planning His entry ; the streets are unnaturally quiet. 
All the discontented in Jerusalem are waiting a chance to 
demonstrate : “ gossip, strange faces, furtive figures in the 
shadows, keys being turned in doors.” Christ, the agitator 
“He, who at mid-watch came, By the starlight, naming a 
dubious name’: seen only through the unsympathetic eyes 
of the bourgeois Jew: this would have been a subject of 
great interest. 

But Mr. Drinkwater has compromised; the struggle 
in the household between Christian daughter and Jewish 
father has a formal banality ; it is as if a prentice play- 
wright had been reading his textbooks on the subject 
of conflict in drama. Religious inspiration must not be 
dealt with superficially ; the theme in Mr. Drinkwater’s 
play seems banal because it is too great for. him. The 
dialogue, pleasantly concrete in the case of Mathias, the 
young business man, becomes vague and sentimental in the 
case of the Christians : Rachel, the servant Jacob, Nathan, 
Esther, the blind daughter. ‘* He made me feel somehow 
that I—I mattered, if you understand. Not grand, or 
anything like that—but—somebody ”: so the boy Jacob. 
“You can’t describe it. There is something about this man 
that is quite new”: so Nathan. ‘ What is it tonight, 
Uncle Nathan? Something seems to be moving—every- 
where’: so Rachel. Something, somebody, somewhere, 
inarticulacies, abstractions : you cannot make a play out of 
these any more than you can make a faith. There were 
moments of poetic writing or of tense looks and brooding 
silences which I found peculiarly embarrassing. In the 
stillness one became painfully conscious of the irreverent 
creaking of one’s shirt. 

But unreserved praise can be given to Mr. Paul Shelving, 
who designed the scenery and dresses, and to most of the 
cast, especially to Mr. Basil Radford in the long and rather 
monotonous part of Salathiel, the father, to Mr. Reginald 
Tate as Mathias, and to Mr. Stanley Lathbury, who shared 
with Mr. Tate the best dialogue in the play. The production 
Was not as satisfying as the acting; there was no reason 
why two Roman soldiers should have been statuesquely 
present while Salathiel and Mathias discussed the most 


At the 


intimate of their family affairs, and the last ten minutes of 
the play were amazingly clumsy and a quite unfair strain 
upon the actors. The stage was crowded like a railway 
platform with people saying good-bye ; some of the characters 
were off to Damascus and some to the Adriatic ; hurried 
handclasps, hurried kisses, hurried embraces, and then the 
flag is not waved, the whistle is not blown; with acute 
embarrassment one prolongs the handclasp, the embrace, 


beyond the limits of sincerity. Grauam GREENE. 


The Cinema 
““The House of Connelly.” At the Regal 


For some time nothing at all unfamiliar happens in this 
picture. Its setting is Carolina, and the Southern States, 
on the screen, are given over either to horse-racing or to the 
misadventures of proud, impoverished families who live in 
tumble-down mansions attended by a few faithful negro 
retainers. The House of Connelly, adapted by Reginald 
Berkeley from a play by Paul Green, has its mansions and 
Its retainers, and there is Uncle Bob, a hero of the Civil War, 
who tries to over-awe the local store-keeper into giving him 
cigars on credit, and fancies, now and then, that General 
Lee’s troops are about to parade in the garden. But 
gradually the film develops certain unusual aspects. The 
decaying gentility of the Connellys is not sentimentalized ; 
indeed, their futile conservatism is contrasted with the enter- 
prise of a girl tenant, left suddenly fatherless with two small 
brothers to keep, who struggles to grow tobacco on part of 
their estate and is determined to make a success of it. Joanna 
even engages the interest of Will Connelly, the son of the 
house ; and the story is mainly concerned with the efforts 
of Will’s mother to detach him from Joanna and direct him 
towards a wealthy heiress. Naturally, true love triumphs 
in the end, and tobacco saves the estate. 

Even now, the story hardly sounds very original, and it 
is not. But the characters are well drawn; Janet Gaynor, 
as Joanna, is allowed to be much less sweetly innocent than 
usual; Lionel Barrymore enjoys himself as Uncle Bob, and 
Henrietta Crosman is particularly well cast as the mother. 
The film owes nearly all its quality, however, to the direction 
of Henry King, who made State Fair. His special aim here 
is to reveal the influence of past on present, and there is 
one very good sequence in which a dance at Connelly House 
is blended with scenes from a grand ball in the same room 
during the Civil War. The muddled memories of Uncle 
Bob are also brought in to suggest that the film’s emotional 
situation had a similar parallel years before ; and often the 
effect of one epoch weaving into another is remarkably 
vivid, 

This method, of course, is not entirely new; it descends 
directly from the ordinary “ flash-back.” But it has never 
been properly explored, and it has, I am sure, great possibili- 
ties, for the cinema is the only dramatic medium which can 
at all easily bring different periods of time into intimate con- 
junction. By showing how the present is moulded perpetu- 
ally by influences from the past, it might do on the screen, 
with a much more flexible command of implication, what 
Ibsen did so often and so powerfully on the stage. And it 
should be equally within the range of the cinema to look 
forward as well as back—to show the present responding also 
to the demands of an obscurely foreshadowed future. There 
would be nothing fanciful or arbitrary in such devices ; they 
would help, on the contrary, to establish a richer and deeper 
realism, for the present never can be truly rendered in any 
narrative form except as a moment of balance between the 
opposing forces of memory and purpose—of destiny and desire. 

Mr. King never does more than indicate these possibilities. 
He has to devote most of his footage to straightforward story- 
telling ; and he permits himself, at the very end, a lamentable 
fall into romantic banality. But The House of Connelly, in 
spits of its obvious limitations, is one of those rare films which 
do suggest new developments in cinema technique. 

Cuarves Davy. 
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Music 
Naming No Names 


Tr was no fault of circumstances, of dismal surroundings, 
bad weather or ill-cocked food, that gave rise to this dis- 
gruntlement. Having motored in ideal weather through 
some of the finest scenery in England and arrived at a com- 
fortable hotel which commands as wide and beautiful a 
prospect as any I have seen under a blue sky broken with 
clouds, I went, having dined wisely, to a “‘ festival ” concert 
in this provincial town. It is a place which by situation 
might attract as much as Salzburg, though its architecture 
in the main is stuffily Victorian: The natural amenities of 
the place, however, transcend the works of man and it was in 
a thoroughly happy mood that I went to the coneert-hall. 

A programme had been announced of English music, 
partly commemorative of the three composers who have 
lately died. It was not too heavy for the holiday mood, but 
serious enough for “ festival” conditions. The orchestra 
was, according to the handbills, that of a neighbouring city 
under its permanent conductor and ought, I imagine, to be 
one of the finest outside London. What then could account 
for the deplorable performances which we had? A colleague 
on the staff of the chief newspaper of that city enlightened 
me. Only half the players were permament members of the 
orchestra. The conductor had never seen the horn-players 
before. The permanent tympanist was at a seaside resort 
conducting the local orchestra for the summer season and a 
number of his colleagues were similarly engaged. 

Yet quite a number of people, among them myself, had 
come a hundred miles or more to hear the orchestra, which 
was advertised, had, myself not included, paid quite high 
prices for their seats, and were fobbed off with a scratch 
orchestra such as one might expect to hear at a second-rate 
seaside resort. If that is not unfair alike to the audience, 
specially assembled for a much-advertised festival, and to 
the reputation of a famous orchestra and its conductor, I 
should not be at pains to write this article. 

And if it were not, unhappily, characteristic of what goes 
on in music-making all over England outside London, where 
a standard has at last been created owing to the visits of 
orchestras from abroad, I should not refrain from mentioning 
the name of the place where this fraud—for it is nothing less— 
was perpetrated. It would hardly be less unfair to pillory 
one * festival’? for submitting to conditions which are in 
existence almost everywhere. But it does seem worth while 
to point to the existence of those conditions, of which the 
audience is usually quite ignorant, in the hope that those 
responsible for arranging concerts may be incited to resist 
such abuses instead of acquiescing in them. It is no use 
pretending that there are not difficulties. Orchestral players 
need their holidays as much as anyone, and no one will blame 
them for taking engagements at the seaside resorts during the 
period when their services are not required at their permanent 
home. But when a large percentage of the orchestra is absent 
and the places of the absentees are filled by any players who 
ean be had, it should at least net be announced that the 
** So-and-So Orchestra *’ will play. 

On this occasion there was also an abuse of another kind. 
I have said that an English programme was announced, and 
the only work definitely advertised was a concerto by one of 
our younger composers, which would have been the clou of 
an otherwise rather conventional scheme. However, when 
I bought my programme in the hall, I found that another work 
by a foreign composer had been substituted by the pianist— 
a picturesque work, attractive and delightful, but not the one 
the audience had come to hear. It was one, moreover, so 
dependent upon subtleties of colour and rhythm that it was 
particularly unsuitable for a scratch orchestra to play. The 
pianist, however, made a fine show of graceful arm-work, 
sweeping up and down the keyboard in glissandos made quite 
inaudible by the noisy band. And there was rapturous 
applause—so, perhaps, nobody minded not hearing either the 
work or the orchestra they had paid to hear. Which makes 
it all the more important that the facts should be stated, in 
order that local enthusiasts may be strengthened in any 
attempt to raise provincial standards. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 
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The End of the Season 


EXuiIBiTI0ns rather lose their attraction as the season closes, 
I say cx ibitions, not pictures. It is perhaps almost’ mop 
interesting to look at pictures just now than at any othe 
time, simply because at nearly all the galleries at this tine 
of year there is a mixed exhibition including specimens of 
nearly all the work shown during the past year or 9, 
Collections of this sort, consisting really simply of the 
gallery’s own stock, are not considered worthy as a rule of | 
private views and invitation cards, so that they do not 
get much notice in the Press. The Leicester Galleries 
think their exhibition worthy of a catalogue, however, 
an expense which the smaller firms, such as Zwemmer’, 
in Litchfield Street, for the most part avoid. I can imaging 
no more amusing game than to go round and try to gues fF 
whom the pictures are by, which are by artists with wel. 
known names and which by ‘“ humbler aspirants.” 

Sir Timothy Eden, in last week’s issue, was bold enough 
to say that there were only two kinds of pictures—good 
and bad. But it makes it much easier to judge pictures if | 
you start by assuming either that all pictures are bad or that [ 
all are good. In the first case, all the ‘‘ humbler aspirants” [ 
become feeble imitators of the better-known names. ‘“ Ah!” | 
one will say, looking at the Leicester Gallery’s little Sickert, [ 
“he is trying to do a Cézanne! Done from the coloured | 
reproduction you see in all the shops, evidently.” Or in 
more spontaneous distaste of the Augustin: ‘* Oh horrid | 
Rubens doubly horrified.” It is very easy to despise the 
inglorious defenders of the summer salons, deprived as they 
are of the bright weapon novelty, with which they shock the 
sense at the private views in the more fashionable part of 
the year. The best painters of our generation could hardly 
stand the criticism in the world’s open championship class, 
Destructive criticism as it is applied to institutions such as 
the London Group and the Royal Academy dissolves not 
only its wretched objects, but sucks the critic into the 
whirlpool of his own polemic. 

How much nicer it would be to go round the galleries and 
find it all very good. Any olive tree seemed good enough to 
Cézanne to paint. Any square of canvas is a fit subject for 
appreciation practised as an art. The summer salons 
constitute a veritable sketching season for the constructive 
critic, and what a relief it is. No longer is one compelled to 
frown and look away because of some sentimental touch. 
No longer are works of the charming mannerist a forbidden 
land. At Messrs. Lund Humphries in Bedford Square, Mr. 
Edward Bawden’s archaic naiveté and the chic of Miss Stella 
Steyn and Mr. Peter Morgan enliven commercial art. I can 
enjoy M. Baudin’s bright yellow polyps and M. Bores’ too 
pretty still life. Mr. Le Maistre is no longer untouchable—and 
I can give full rein to a suppressed admiration for Francis 
Bacon. When I leave Messrs. Zwemmer’s and go to the 
Leicester Galleries, I find there a lovely Frances Hodgkins 
which I had wanted to admire for years. I can’t think that 
this looks like a good picture by Vandyke, I can’t think that it 
agrees in any way. I like it. For me therefore it is good and 
beautiful, even if its nearest relation is rather decadent 
painting on furniture. It is impossible to like the best pictures 
without making some effort to see them. The worst require 
no more effort and provide just as much fun. 

‘* How can I tell when a picture is good ?”? What a ques- 
tion; why they’re all good! No one can say what pictures 
with pink spots are specially the only good ones. It’s just the 
ones you like. So the whole choice rests with you. If you 
feel ill the pictures look bad. If you feel well the same look 
good. You can’t blame them. They just hang obediently i 
rows in the London galleries waiting to be appreciated. 

* Everything in this world,” said my father, “ has wit in 
it, and instruction too if we can but find out.’ And criticism 
is a double-ended spear, which marks the critic as the criticized. 
The sunset is not damned because the artist does not paint it, 
nor the canvas because the critic cannot rhapsodize. And 
you can go round and like a witty Conder at the Leicester 
Galleries and, though they are more different than black and 
white, almost in the same breath (if you can get to Cork Street 
in that time) admire Picasso as the Munnings of a not yet 
created horse. W. W. WINKWORTH. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Saved ! 


Few men have been so roundly abused (by urban critics) 
or done so much good to England as the country landowners. 
They vary, and the demand for feudal deference is not quite 
extinguished ; but their work on behalf of the charm of 
rural England is continuous. An avenue for the exercise 
of this quality is offered (and has been widely taken) by the 
Regional plan and by the schemes of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. A standing example is the 
scheduling of their lovely properties on the Thames by Lord 
Astor and Lord Desborough. This week Surrey landlords 
have followed this lead. Without asking any of the com- 
pensation they might fairly claim they have agreed to 
* schedule’? (blessed word, however pronounced!) some 
3,500 acres of the loveliest land in Surrey, and so saved it 
“in perpetuity ” for the benefit of the people. The Surrey 
County Council and these 14 public spirited landowners 
deserve national gratitude. If you demand a monument, 
look round northwards from Leith Hill. Small gifts and 
offers of land are continually being made to the National 
Trust which is in a fair way to become the biggest, or at 
Jeast the greatest, landowner in the country. The progressive 
nationalization of land approaches by other means than 
any politician has suggested; and incidentally it would 
approach very much more quickly if the Treasury, as the 
Duke of Montrose has urged, would accept land in lieu of 
death duties, as it may and it should. But the Treasury thinks 
more of its bank balance than does the country landowner. 

% * * * 
Land-saving Trees 

Our eyes might well be turned to California for another 
reason than a longshore strike, though the reason is also 
longshore. One of the little promontories on the coast there 
is a locus classicus for the work of trees in preventing 
coast erosion, Where Monterey pines were left there the 
land juts out into the sea. The cause of most headlands 
is the superior hardness of the rock in that place. The sea 
has lost its battle against the granite or igneous rock and 
won against the sandstone or clay. The wood has done even 
better than the stone, for the pine-headed promontory has 
actually advanced into the sea. The sand blows behind 
the trunks into a wall, a glacis, up which the tide can advance 
a shorter and yet shorter distance. A gorgeous photograph 
of the leader of the pine forces against the invading Pacific 
was shown last week at a Forestry Exhibition ; and a lyrical 
description of its prowess delivered by Mr. St. Barbe Baker, 
the founder of the organization, christened the Men of the 
Trees. One of the prettiest international exchanges was 
the saving of some of the immense redwood trees of California 
by British contributions. ‘The Americans have been generous 
in saving historic sites in England. This was some small 
return; and the particular redwoods in question were quite 
athousand years older than our oldest stone buildings. 

* * * * 
An Afforestation Scheme 

It does not, I imagine, give away any secret to say that 
conversations, if not negotiations, are proceeding between 
politicians (or should I say statesmen?) and some ardent 
afforesters on the possibility of a new sort of tree planting. 
It is claimed that at least three million acres in England 
and Scotland are ripe for afforestation, and that the work 
would bring unexpected dividends. A good deal of England 
is tumbling into the sea. The bells of a Suffolk village are 
heard (by the superstitious) ringing under water a mile or 
two from the sandy shore. How vividly some of us remember 
a whole church, then half a church, standing on the cliffs 
by Cromer where now no church is seen. It is also true that 
England grows a little larger each year. The Romney 
Marsh sheep feed on wider plains beyond inland Rye that 
was once a harbour. The sea holly, viper’s bugloss and far- 
blown grasses do the work of the Monterey pine. The 
sheep and the golfer rejoice there as the plover on the 
pebbles at Dungeness or the tern on the Chesil Bank. 
But such slow accretions do not limit the duty of preventing 
erosion or helping reclamation. It is melancholy to watch 
the sea undermining the “ slipper” clay by Cromer and 
Runton and Sheringham, and after a fall to find poppy 


petals bleeding on the beach. It is claimed that we may 
not only prevent erosion but regain the lost land by the 
planting of trees. It may be so, and if it is so, it is worth 
doing. We all know what Lords Leicester have done a 
little further north. The pine woods there might well be 
as famous as Coke of Norfolk's Sheep Fairs. The spartina 
grass has reclaimed great marshes in Essex within the last 
few years. The Marram grass holds up many a dusty dune. 
If such humble plants may do such service, what might 
not be done by the giant pine ? What now is sea or sand 
may become a place where 
“Pinus ingens albaque populus 


Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis.” 


The whole subject is well worth national attention. 
* % * * 
The Lure of an Owl 

As strange a device as ever was borne by a banner has just 
been introduced into England. It is a habit of gamekeepers 
in Czecho-Slovakia, the paradise of the partridge, to keep a 
pair or two of eagle owls. The birds are gorgeous creatures. 
How soft and quiet but powerful the beat of the great square 
wing. One hen bird that I watched this week turned her 
head and looked backwards at us without any apparent move- 
ment other than the mere revolution of the head; and the 
great eyes gleamed like litlamps. The bird is splendid in our 
eyes but is regarded with strange hostility by almost all birds 
of prey. The appearance of a pair will draw every hawk, 
jay, crow ef hoc genus omne to the place preparatory to mobbing 
the intruder. They are so intent that the gamekeeper can 
stand by in the open and shoot one bird after another. So 
are these so-called vermin destroyed. It may be necessary 
to reduce the tale of some birds, especially the carrion crow 
and jackdaw which are exterminating some other birds ; but 
we may hope that the lure of the eagle owls will be used with 
discrimination. Not all birds of prey are destructive of other 
birds ; and all have their place in the economy of nature. 

* * % % 
The Greedy Squirrel 

A similar plea cannot perhaps be made on behalf of 
imported harpies, such as the little owl and the grey squirrel, 
though both are attractive. An astonishing example of this 
squirrel’s persistence, and indeed acuteness of sense, has been 
observed in my neighbourhood. A store of grain, kept in a 
wooden hut on the edge of a covert, was nosed out by grey 
squirrels ; and as there was no way in they cut a hole in the 
wooden wall and rifled the store. After three had been caught 
the hole was well boarded up. This year grey squirrels 
returned to the attack. They cut a hole through the board 
and again stole the grain. They were, of course, soon dis- 
covered ; but the hole was left open, and so far over two score 
have been caught in the trap they themselves made. The 
immediate discovery of the store by so very large a number is 
perhaps the most surprising fact. 

% % * * 
A Various Diet 

The grey squirrel, as we all know, is almost omnivorous ; 
but its fondness for grain has been little noticed in England. 
It was certainly not known by the Duke of Bedford when he, 
among others, introduced this alien. Yet it should have been ; 
for in the earliest account that I know of concerning this 
species Buffon gives a description of the serious harm it does, 
both by destruction as well as consumption among the corn 
crops of America. Grain, greenhouse peaches, nuts, young 
birds and eggs are among the various articles of diet that I 
have personal knowledge of ; and it shares with the jackdaws 
in New College, a passion for stripping the bark from trees. 

* * * * 
What Bird ? 

A very strange bird is abroad in Hertfordshire. Several 
good observers have watched it closely, and no one has any 
idea of its style and title. It is about the size of a jay and has 
a curious dipping flight. The whole of the front is grey, more 
or less of the colour of a jackdaw’s head. Its tail is very long 
indeed, barred with black, and the top of its head is black. 
The beak is broad and powerful. Will anyone who has 
released the bird (if it is an escape) please communicate ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


i 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—kEd. THE SPECTATOR. ] 


THE LAW OFFICERS AND THE 
SEDITION BILL 
[To the Editor of THe Srecrator.] 


Sir,—My Council have received two letters from the 
Attorney-General in which he charges us with having accused 
him, in our letter to you of July 5th, of a “ serious and de- 
liberate misstatement of fact,” and asks us to withdraw 
this accusation publicly. We should like to take an early 
opportunity of saying that we never intended to make a 
personal attack upon the integrity of the Attorney-General. 
We did not think that anything in our letter could possibly 
be interpreted in such a way, but we nevertheless retract 
very willingly anything which might suggest that the Attorney- 
General purposely misstated the law. 

It is, however, impossible for us to withdraw our statement 
that the House of Commons was misled on the second reading, 
and that the responsibility for this rests with the Law Officers 
of the Crown. This is an extremely vital matter, and we 
cannot allow personal consideration, nor the respect we have 
for the integrity of the Attorney-General, to deter us from 
stating that the House of Commons in our opinion gave a 
second reading to the measure under the most serious mis- 
apprehension. If our legislative institutions are to be pre- 
served it is essential that Members of Parliament be correctly 
informed of the nature and extent of the changes in the law 
which they are asked to sanction. We wish to emphasize 
this point. We consider that the method in which the Dis- 
affection Bill was presented to the House of Commons was 
one of the worst examples of that new despotism of the 
bureaucracy about which the Lord Chief Justice has written 
so eloquently. 

On the second reading the Attorney-General stated—no 
doubt with no intention of purposely misrepresenting the 
law—that the Mutiny Act, 1797, made it an offence to seduce 
a member of His Majesty’s Forces from his duty or allegiance 
and that clause 1 of the Bill merely re-enacted the existing 
law. It was to this that we referred when we said that the 
Attorney-General had stated that the provisions of clause 1 
were identical with the provisions of the Mutiny Act. The 
Attorney-General has replied to us that we misrepresented 
him because he did not use the word ‘“ identical,’ but that 
he had said “ substantially reproduced.” A study of the 
second reading debate, however, shows that the House of 
Commons discussed the Bill under the mistaken impression 
that clause 1 and the provisions of the Mutiny Act were 
identical, and that the Law Officers of the Crown made no 
attempt to correct this misapprehension. 

The other two points on which the Attorney-General 
accuses us of misstatement can be dismissed in a few words: 
In our letter to you, Sir, we said that the Attorney-General 
“has stated in Committee that the quotation of certain 
passages from the New Testament to His Majesty's Forces 
would render a person liable to conviction.” He has replied 
to us ‘*‘ I made no such statement or admission.””» We would 
refer to the passage in question in Committee. At column 
115 the Attorney-General said : *‘ If a man wants and intends 
to seduce a member of His Majesty’s Forces the fact that he 
quotes the Bible instead of communist literature will not 
prevent him from being convicted.” 

Finally, the Attorney-General still maintains that the 
“act preparatory ” clause was identical with section 7 of 
the Official Secrets Act, 1920. He suggested that we should 
submit the matter to the decision of an eminent legal autho- 
rity. We have done so, and the authority in question has 
confirmed the Council’s opinion that there is no parallel 
whatsoever between the Official Secrets Act and clause 2 (2) 
of the original Bill. This legal authority writes: ‘ I have 


been mildly surprised that the Attorney-General has not 
Jong ago withdrawn the suggestion that section 7 of the Act 
of 1920 contains the same provision as did clause a (2), as it 
has been refuted so often and so publicly.” 

We have no wish to make a personal attack upon the 


Attorney-General. We realize that the Law Officers of the 
Crown are often overwhelmed with work and that it is very 
difficult for them to examine personally the opinions of their 
advisers. Nevertheless, in a matter so important as the 
Disaffection Biil it is a most serious thing that the House of 
Commons should have been misinformed as to its provisions, 
Although we do not think that our letter contained any 
such implication, we would willingly apologize to the Attorney. 
General for any suggestion that in any way our letter of July 
5th seemed to imply that he willingly misstated the law, 
Nevertheless, we must assert that the Law Officers of the 
Crown have a definite duty to explain impartially the legal 
technicalities of the measures which they are supporting, 
We are compelled to reaffirm our opinion that neither the 
Solicitor-General nor the Attorney-General fulfilled his 
duty in this respect.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ronatp Kipp 
(Secretary). 
The Council for Civil Liberties, 8 Dansey Place, W.1. 


THE VICTIMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ASSURANCE 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The article entitled ‘The Victims of Industrial 
Assurance,” contributed by Mr. W. E. Mashford, to your 
issue of July 18th, gives such a biased, misleading and unfair 
picture of the services rendered by industrial assurance that I 
feel compelled to preface this letter with a very strong protest 
on behalf of the members of my Association. 

Mr. Mashford accuses industrial -assurance organizations 
with ‘* systematic and continuous exploitation of the working. 
classes.”” Such a charge is, on the face of it, ridiculous. If 
there were any semblance of truth in it, industrial assurance 
would never have retained, as it has, the support of the wage- 
earning population of this country. No skill and efficiency 
in canvassing would persuade our working people to maintain 
their voluntary insurance payments, week in week out, if 
they were not satisfied that they were receiving very sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Unfortunately, within the limits of a letter, space does not 
permit of more than a brief reference to some of the more reck- 
less of the misleading statements made by Mr. Mashford. 
In illustration of such misstatements I should like to refer, 
in the first instance, to his allegations with regard to the 
industrial assurance offices, that there is no ‘* supervision of 
any kind over the doings of these companies and societies,” 
and no organization ‘to assist those helpless people [the 
policyholders] to secure justice.” Far from this being the 
case, industrial assurance is administered under the close and 
continuous control of the Industrial Assurance Commissioner 
—a Government official with very wide powers which he 
exercises daily through the machinery of his department. 
The Industrial Assurance Commissioner, I am _ confident, 
would be the last person to accept the statement that there is 
no supervision over industrial assurance, and no organization 
to secure justice for the policyholders in any disputes ot 
difficulties that may arise between them and the offices. 

Again, Mr. Mashford quotes, without means of identifica- 
tion, certain eases in which, as he purports to show, individual 
policyholders have suffered hardship. In this connexion, it is 
relevant to cite a recent experience with Mr. Mashford on a 
similar point. In the course of a debate in the House of 
Commons, on March 29th, Mr. Harcourt Johnstone read a 
letter in which Mr. Mashford claimed that since January Ist 
this year he had ‘ recovered moneys for 57 Hull families 
amounting to approximately £560.” I wrote to Mr. Harcourt 
Johnstone asking him to let me have particulars of these 
57 cases. He courteously forwarded my. request to Mr. 
Mashford, who has so far failed to furnish any kind of reply. 

Having reached the limits of the space available in a letter, 
may I say, on behalf of the great: industrial offices for whom I 
have the authority to speak, that we welcome well-informed 
criticism ? We do not claim to have reached perfection—what 
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human institution has ?—neither do we suggest that in a vast 
pusiness embracing millions of policies and employing tens of 
thousands of men there are not isolated cases of an unsatis- 
factory character, but we claim that they are relatively in- 
significant in number. I maintain that the business of indus- 
trial assurance, as at present organized, with a definitely 
increasing tendency towards liberality of contract, provides 
as no other system can or could for the needs of the working 
classes in the matter of insurance, whether as a means of 
meeting funeral expenses or providing for the immediate needs 
of dependants, or for one’s own old age.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THoMAs NEILL 
(Chairman). 
Association of Industrial Assurance Companies, 
29 Euston Square, London, N.W.1. 


“DOGS OF WAR” 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
Sir,—Although I heartily dislike putting critics in their 
places, there are some forms of insult which cannot be passed 
over in silence. Professor Alfred Zimmern delivered himself 
of such an insult in his review of Major Yeats-Brown’s Dogs 
of War which is an attempt to answer my own book Cry 
Havoc. In this review, he said : 

“Major Yeats-Brown makes easy play with Mr. Beverley Nichols, 
whose white flag brand of pacifism never represented more than a 
passing mood.” 

Here are some facts which will illustrate the extent to 
which my pacifism is ** a passing mood.” 

1. In the year 1927, at Cambridge, I debated with G. K. 
Chesterton the motion ‘* That this house is for peace at any 
price.” 

2. In a book called The Star Spangled Manner, published 
in September, 1928, the entire emotional framework of Cry 
Havoc is foreshadowed in several pages. In fact, some of the 
most quoted passages in Cry Havoc are almost literal tran- 
scriptions from The Star Spangled Manner. 

3. During the next five years, in the face of very consider- 
able hostility from many quarters, I was incessantly working 
in the cause of peace, not only in England, but in France and 
Germany. I will not bore your readers with an account of 
these activities. There is plenty of evidence of them in the 
files of the daily Press. 

Cry Havoc took me altogether about a year to write, 
although it was simmering in my head for some ten years, 
It represents the deepest conviction which a man can hold. 
I am not writing this in praise of my own book, but as an 
answer to a cruel and libellous sneer. 

Two other points may be mentioned. When Professor 
Zimmern speaks of my pacifism as of ‘*‘ a white flag brand,” 
he shows that he has not read Cry Havoc, because the ultimate 
conclusion of that book, which is stated with the utmost 
force, is that passive resistance will not work.. Secondly in 
his assumption that my book is ‘an irresponsible and 
frivolous form of document,” I would point out that it is 
being used in thousands of schools all over the world. For 
example, the Government of Canada alone has issued orders 
to make the study of the book compulsory in 8,000 schools 
throughout the Dominion. I understand that similar orders 
are likely to be issued, at an early date, in many other parts 
of the British Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

6 New Street, Westminster, S.\W.1. BEVERLEY NICHOLS. 


BIRTH CONTROL ADVICE 
[To the Editor of Tne SpeEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am afraid that your correspondent, Mr. T. Magnus 
Wechsler is far too optimistic in thinking that not a single 
Local Authority can be cited which does not provide for con- 
traceptive instruction where further pregnancy would be 
detrimental to health. It would, I fear, be possible to provide 
him with a fairly long list by name. The National Birth 
Control Association endeavours to keep an up-to-date list of 
authorities taking action of one kind or another for giving 
such instruction. Out of 1,200 Local Authorities only 48 
have up till now either established a clinic at a hospital or 
otherwise, or arranged a special session of their M. and C.W. 
work for birth control advice, or (as Mr. Wechsler states) 
arranged to send patients to a private Birth Control Centre 


paying fees. The latter method has at present been adopted 
by only 15 Authorities. In addition, some 14 Authorities 
are known up to date to be considering schemes, some of which 
are on the eve of being put into operation. 

The remainder however is very large. It is true that in a 
good many cases (the records of the Association show 26, 
but this is probably inadequate) Medical Officers of Health 
have been authorized to give advice where in their opinion it 
is needed, and in the limited number of localities where a 
voluntarily supported centre exists often, though not always, 
advise patients (at the latter's own expense and that of the 
charity) to seek help there. In the great majority of cases, 
however, no such centre exists, and neither the M.O.H.. 
himself nor his assistants are trained in the necessary technique 
and are therefore unable to teach their patients. A great 
need is the inclusion of this training in the curriculum of 
medical students and of post-graduate courses. To our know- 
ledge there are districts (and probably the actual numbers 
are considerable) where the authorized advice is of the most 
inadequate description. When all this at best is allowed for, 
however, there still remain hundreds of districts where no 
contraceptive advice is available from such sources at all 
and many where local Councils have definitely and within 
recent months turned down a proposal to provide it to women 
whose health requires it. 

It may be hoped that the latest Circular from the Ministry 
of Health calling attention to the findings of the Departmental 
Committee on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity, and the 
need of avoiding pregnancy by women suffering from many 
types of diseases will encourage Local Authorities to.use such 
powers as they possess. As Mr. Wechsler points out, they are 
severely handicapped by the limitations stated in Memo- 
randum 153. The new Circular, however, does definitely 
enlarge these powers when action is taken on certain lines.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., H. Ho.ianp 

(Acting Secretary). 

National Birth Control Association, 26 Eccleston Street, S-W.1. 


SPEEDING UP IN THE MINES 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Brierley’s article in your issue of July 6th gives a 
hopelessly distorted view of the conditions in the coal-mining 
industry. That the industry is depressed, pays: wages lower 
than the sheltered trades and yields meagre profits on the 
capital employed, is so well known that it needs no amplifica- 
tion. At the same time it cannot be too well known that the 
industry has made great efforts to reduce costs and improve 
conditions. 

Mr. Johr, Brass (President), at the annual dinner of the 
Institution of Mining Engineers on Thursday, July 12th, 
1934, gave the following statistics : 

“In the last quarter of the year 1925, the output of saleable 
coal per coal-face worker was 46 tons; in the corresponding 
quarter of 1933 it was 58 tons, an increase of 21 per cent. In 
the same period, the output of saleable coal per person employed 
in or about a mine increased by 27 per cent., from 18.3 to 23 tons, 
and the cost of production was reduced from 17s. 4$d. to 12s. 114d. 
per ton, a reduction of 34 per cent.” 

These are remarkable results and reflect great credit not 
only on the technical staff at the mines but also on the 
workmen who have made them possible. In the achieve- 
ment of these remarkable results the most important factor 
has been the mechanization of the mines. Coal previously 
cut by hand is now cut by machinery in an increasing quantity 
each year. Coal previously conveyed in tubs either by hand 
or by ponies is now being delivered to the main arteries of 
the mine by conveyors. Concentration on the better seams 
where the geological difficulties are least has also helped the 
output per person employed and decreased the cost. 

What is the effect on the workman? My own experience 
in charge of from 38,000 to 4,000 men, where a complete 
change-over in methods of work has been carried through 
during the last seven or eight years, is that the most laborious 
part of the work has been cut out, and this in any industry is 
to the good; but I am afraid that there is as usual in this 
mechanization an absence of that feeling of satisfaction which 
comes to the hand craftsman. The picture of the miner 
being continually bullied is one which is often used for 
propaganda purposes but one which is far from the truth, 
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In the first place, it could not be done with the average 
pitman, who would speedily put a stop to it through his 
union, and rightly too, but more especially as most mine 
managers realize that increased safety and reduction in cost 
depend almost entirely on their foresight in providing con- 
ditions of work which favour high productivity, and of 
course these include, if not contentment, which does not 
unhappily exist in the present depression, at any rate a 
friendly feeling between officials and workmen. 

The under-manager who sits watch in hand timing the 
cage would not last five minutes if his employers were aware 
of what he was doing: his job is in the workings of the mine, 
constantly checking the safety and efficiency of his methods. 

The provision of pithead baths, convalescent homes, insti- 
tutes, &c., through the Miners’ Welfare Fund have all 
improved the conditions in the mining villages, but the 
factor of first importance has been motor transport, which 
has broken down the feeling of isolation which existed in 
remote areas. 

Few members of the public would care for their coal to 
be produced for them under unsatisfactory conditions, and 
many of us are looking to the new marketing schemes not 
simply to yield dividends to the shareholders, but to improve 
the economic conditions of these three-quarters of a million 
men and their families who work in this basic industry.— 
I am, Sir, &c., MINING AGENT. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SHIPPING POLICY 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraror.] 

Srr,—Everybody connected with the sea will agree with 
Mr. W. H. Coombs of the Officers’ Merchant Navy Federation 
Ltd., who in his timely and restrained letter exposes the 
appalling conditions and righteous anger now prevalent in 
the merchant and passenger marine. Language is not strong 
enough adequately to describe the too patiently borne plight 
of our splendid seamen, of whose infamous conditions and 
treatment at the hands of our shipowners so little is known by 
the nation that the National Union of Seamen have finally 
decided this week to collaborate with the Labour Party, with 
a view to securing the election to Parliament of a represent- 
ative who can watch seamen’s interests and voice their many 
real grievances. The Socialists, especially in our numerous 
seaport towns, will make excellent party capital out of this, 
for a mere statement of the conditions afloat will be sufficient 
to horrify the most hardened Iandsmen and to damn the 
political parties which acquiesce in them. A recent article in 
the April Socialist Review is the most terrible indictment 
of shipowners and their treatment of crews that has ever 
been penned. 

It will certainly shock us as a nation to learn that, according 
to the annual report of the Merchant Navy Federation, 
British seamen are very nearly the lowest paid of any nation 
in the world. Wages and crews’ conditions are much higher 
than the British in the ships of France, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Soviet Russia (a model to the world), Germany, 
Holland and the United States. Yet our shipowners declare 
their decline is due to the lower wages and lower living stand- 
ards in subsidized ships of foreign countries ! 

Socialists and others are persistently challenging the 
Government's shipping subsidy. They rightly ask what has 
happened to the estimated £1,000,000,000 profits made during 
and after the Great War by the shipping companies, no less 
than £350,000,000 profits being made within thirty-one months 
of the beginning of hositilities. These profits, they state, 
were dissipated in rotten finance (denounced by Lord 
Runciman himself) and in orgies of wanton expenditure 
and tonnage speculation. However that may be, the sins of 
the shipowners have been visited upon the seamen. They 
are housed like beasts in foul, overcrowded and insanitary 
quarters, underfed on the cheapest kinds of food, overdriven 
and overworked for anything up to 20 hours a day for an 
average wage that works out at fourpence an hour or less. It is 
these unspeakably vile conditions and pay that have turned 
our entire merchant and passenger crews into a seething 
mass of righteous discontent. ‘To avoid future trouble it 
would be wise for the Government to insist on the immediate 
raising of wages and conditions at least up to foreign 
standards. Our national pride and respect demand that. 
Without it, future unrest and strikes may hardly be avoided, 








——____ 


and we can only continue’ to feel ashamed of the Red Engj 
which flies from some of the world’s foulest floating slung 
and coffin-ships.—I am, Sir, &c., 

KENNETH BRADsHay, 
74 Granville Road, Liverpool. 


LEGISLATION FOR ANIMALS 

[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—I trust that before closing this correspondence you yi] 
allow me to reply to my critics. Since Mr. Coleridge brings 
in the personal note I much regret that I have no alternative 
but to remind him, inter alia, of the R.S.P.C.A. Annual 
Meeting in 1930, where, when the audience by acclamation 
agreed with me that there would have to be proper inspection 
to see that his Bill was carried into effect, he begged me not to 
press the matter there but in Parliament! For the past four 
years, then, he has been promoting something which he knows 
is worthless, for there is no hint of inspection in his Bill beyond 
the two inspectors already appointed for the three hundred-odd 
vivisection laboratories. This fact alone makes his Bill 
spurious. 

But that is not all, alas, for it purports to prohibit: (1) 
Experiments calculated to cause pain or disease to any dog; 
(2) The licensing of persons and places for such experiments; 
(3) The keeping of dogs in such places. 

The last provision has recently been added, and, I under. 
stand, as a result of some of my criticisms of the original Bill; 
but, if no dogs are to be allowed in vivisection laboratories, 
what is the object of (1) and (2), for experiments are only 
lawful on licensed premises ? In any case, what is the use of 
forbidding certain deeds to be done behind closed doors on 
private property to voiceless and defenceless animals unless 
there is continuous inspection by trustworthy persons ? Such 
inspection is obviously not feasible on account of expense, 
Therefore (1) is useless and (2) does not arise. 

Mr. Coleridge quotes the R.S.P.C.A., the National Canine 
Defence League and his own Society as sponsors of his Bill, 
My reply is that in view of the Anti-Rodeo and Cinematograph 
Films (Animals) Bills, both of which I have exposed as sputri- 
ous, and with no proper reply from the R.S.P.C.A., it is my 
duty to warn the public that, were the Dogs ‘** Protection” 
Bill to be presented to Parliament (3) would be conceded and 
that (1) and (2) would remain and that the public would 
thereby be deceived. The Chairman of the National Canine 
Defence League is identical with the Chairman of the 
R.S.P.C.A. and is on the committee of Mr. Coleridge’s Society. 

On the constructive side I have already put forward this 
policy on which to frame a good Dogs Protection Bill : 

1, Prohibit the presence of any dog in any place licensed 

for vivisection. 
Penalty : permanent loss of licence for premises and 
persons concerned. 

2. Right of entry at any hour of day or night (to ensure 
absence of dogs) to any constable, local authority officer, 
and accredited representative of any humane society. 

Penalty for hindering or delaying such inspection: 
£50 for the first, and £100 for each subsequent offence. 

If a simple Bill along these straightforward lines fails to be 
adopted by Parliament, the Movement ought at once to confer 
as to future policy. 

My “ motives,” then, are obvious. I will not be a party to, 
or silent about, deceiving the public on this all-important 
question of shedding responsibility for cruelties allowed by 
law. This attitude is necessarily unpopular in certain quar- 
ters, since it sometimes, unfortunately, entails opposing per- 
sons as well as policies. 

I had hoped that Major Procter was going to see what he 
could do towards having the “ Anti-Rodeo” Bill expunged 
from the Statute Book during the present Session. Instead 
he denounces “ extremist” legislation. To what does he 
refer? Surely, any court would differentiate between riding 
an animal made uncontrollable for the Rodeo and one that 
might become so on a rare occasion. There was no proof of 
serious opposition to the original Bill, which would have 
stopped all those acts of secret cruelty, the effect of which 
was so obvious at the recent Rodeo. The sight of those 
animals ‘‘ bucking”? made one feel physically sick. ‘The 
passing of the ‘** Protection ’’ of Animals Act, 1934, was a pure 
waste of Parliamentary time; it brought credit to no one, 
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—— 
and no one but a Croesus (or an idiot) would have prosecuted 
under it. 

Finally, if Major Procter will tell me how we can prevent 
cruel trades, &c., from sending their agents into the Animal 
Welfare Movement the most fruitful source of divided counsel 
will disappear. Meanwhile, perhaps, he will put Parliament 
into working order ? 

Something more substantial than abuse of the plaintiff's 
attorney, seeking cover behind unnamed “ eminent parlia- 
mentary counsel ” and ‘*‘ Government’s draughtsmen,” and 
self-praise is required from Sir Robert Gower in answer to a 
reasoned and detailed exposure of two of his spurious Bills.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Epmunp T, MacMICHAEL, 

Hon, Director, 

The Performing and Captive Animals’ Defence League, 

17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2. 


TITHE \ 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] _ 
Sirn,—The Government’s recent Tithe Bill was condemned 
by all the tithepayers’ organizations. In these circumstances 
it is difficult to understand why, on June 15th, you described 
jt as ‘““a compromise between the titheowners and the 
tithepayers.” 

You assert that “ the Government has offered no sufficient 
explanation for its abandonment of the Tithe Bill.” Many 
consider that the Government offered no sufficient explana- 
tion for the introduction of the Bill. Referring to its principal 
clause, Lord Reading said: ‘‘I should want to hear arguments 
that I have not yet heard before I could assent to this part 
of the Bill going through.” 

In your issue of June 22nd, Mr. Wenham describes tithe as 
“a feudal ecclesiastical tax.” Compulsory tithe is in its 
origin an ecclesiastical tax ; but why does he describe it as 
feudal? There are several reasons for rejecting the epithet 
“feudal.” (1) The practice of rendering tithe was to be 
found in countries which never had a feudal system. (2) The 
tithe-tax originally applied not merely to those who obtained 
increase from the land, but to everyone who obtained increase 
from any source. (3) In the ecclesiastical ordinances 
enjoining the rendering of tithe there is nothing to confine it 
to those living under a feudal system. 

In your issue of July 18th Mr. Middleton seems to suggest 
that the correction of the Tithe Acts should be ‘* in the hands 
of tried publicists.” Why publicists ? The valuing of tithes 
is a question of fact and arithmetic. 

Mr. Middleton’s argument regarding the Lord Chancellor 
appears to contain a non sequitur. The fact that the Lord 
Chancellor voted for the Bill is no reason for thinking that the 
Bill was fair to tithepayers. Where is there anything in the 
Lord Chancellor’s speech to suggest that he cared whether 
the Bill was fair to tithepayers ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. C. M’CreaGu (Secretary). 

The Tithe League, 32 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


An Unpublished Fragment 
By Isaac Rosenberg 


[The following fragmentary draft of a poem was written by the 
poet Isaac Rosenberg, one afternoon in 1914, at Camp’s Bay, near 
Capetow n, while he was on a visit to South Africa. The lines are 
written in pencil on the title-page of a little booklet called The 
Italian Futurist Painters. Rosenberg was killed in the War, and 
his fate is foreshadowed in the ‘ ‘Initial Manifesto of Futurism ” 
(1909) printed on the back of the same page and containing the 
following phrases—‘‘ There is no more beauty except in strife . . . 
We stand upon the extreme promontory of the centuries !-:-. . We 
wish to glorify war—the only health giver of the world ... ”] 


Wuere the rock’s heart is hidden from the sea. 
The unwearied sea whose white tongues fawn upon its breast 
The rock’s heart hidden from the unwearying sea 


Whose white tongues fawn upon its dumb [{ wet cheeks 
< cold breasts 


Leold cheeks 
It knows the hunger 
O as the rock’s heart is her heart 
And my thoughts fawn and my eyes cover her, 
O wonderful sea—it is a little rock 
Her eyes, ( that are the heavens } whose depths reach not to 
(deep heavens me. 





A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, JULY 27th 


17-40 Here and There: Stephen King-Hall on the week’s news N. 
20.00 Otgan Recital: Thalben Ball from Broadcasting House... L.R, 


20.40 A Japanese Dinner Party: Bernard Martin Z 15.8 

21.25 Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra (Section ©) ead. 
Adrian Boult, with Jean Pougnet (violin). Boyce Sym- 
phony, Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Concerto Accademico,” 
Schubert Symphony No.6 .. af te x wa N. 

22.30 Extract from J. M. Synge’s “‘ Aran Islands ” oF as N. 


SATURDAY, JULY 28th 


10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton we N. 
14.30-17.15. Davis Cup Matches at Wimbledon. Possible com- 
mentaries by Col. Brand and Capt. Wakelam sie N. 
20.00 “* Debatable Ground ”—Is it better to live in Eagiaad « or 
Scotland ? A debate from Berwick-upon-Tweed : Judge, 
the Mayor of Berwick; Alan Thompson (for England), 
Andrew P. Wilson (for Scotland) - .. All Regionals 
21.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C) cond. Edward Clark, with 
Sheridan Russell en Hindemith Concerto, ‘Spohr 


Symphony, &c. é a ee 
21.00 Queer > aly Hestes # Stanhope, "The siniey told 
as a radio play . wa ee W.R. 
SUNDAY, JULY 2gth 


17.00 Organ Recital: C. H. Trevor from Broadcasting House. 
Early Italian composers and Handel ; N. 
17.30 Pillars of the English Church—Walter Hook: Prebendary 
H. F. B. Mackay - N. 
17.45 Chamber Music: Stratton String Quartet a ond John Die 
strong (tenor) . a ana “a N. 
19.30 Recital of Songs : Kate Winter N. 
19.30 Cesolare-—Eiymn: singing led by the Bristol c onal Society W.R. 
19.55 Service from Exeter Cathedral: — Rev. W. R. 
Matthews, Dean of Exeter .. oe a L.R., &c 
20.00 Methodist Service from the ceili: Rev. H. Maldwyn 
Hughes, of Wesley House, Cambridge 


21.05 London Philharmonic Orchestra, with Frank Lafitte (piano) L.R. 
MONDAY, JULY 3oth 
10.45 The Boat Train—To marry an Englishman: Gabriella 
Melville. Last talk of the series .. ; aa N. 
14.30-17.15. Davis Cup Matches at W imbledon. "Possible 


commentaries .. N. 
20.00 “ Dancing Through ” —a non- ent: emails of popular 
music from 1918-1933 : Geraldo and his Orchestra 
20.00 B.B.C. Orchestra (Section D) with Samuel Kutcher (violin). 
Butterworth’s Rhapsody, “ A insieae Lad,” Vaughan 
Williams’ “‘ Lark Ascending ” L.R. 
21.15 Recital : Madeleine Grey (soprano), Funane Amsyot *(piano- 
forte) ae ae aR 
22.00 Bird Life in High Scanner : W. R. Grist aa a ae NER, 
22.30 Extract from William Morris’s ““ The Hollow Land” N 
TUESDAY, JULY 31st 
14.30-17.15. Davis Cup Matches at Wimbledon. Possible 
commentaries .. N. 
13.00 Organ Recital: P. W. ‘Dichenos Cite Mencheses Town n 


Hall ae N. 
16.30 The Sylvan Trio and Frances “Hatfield (eoprano) “y “A N. 
20.00 Clyde-Built—play by George Blake .. : a S.R., &c. 
21.25 ‘‘ Our Bill”: F. H. Grisewood’s Oxfordshire impersona- : 
tions .. << ee ~~ oe N. 

21.40 —— and Ceehainl Catan Wireless Chorus and 
B.B.C. Orchestra “a a ~e re “a ne N. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST ist 


20.00 Programme of Part > sah Wireless Vocal Octet we alts 


20.25 ‘““ The Music Makers ” “a reading by C. R. M. 
Brookes SR, 

20.30 Pianoforte Recital : "Mrs. Norman Oo’ Neill. " Mozart, : 
Chopin and Cyril Scott N. 

20.30 After the Event—play by Hugh Ross relayed Sectin the 
Opera House, Coventry ; we <s «« SER, 

21.25 Clyde-Built—repeat pesfoeneance ne ee ee a N. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 2nd 
21.40 Growing Wings: Filson Young describes his progress .. N. 
21.55 Pianoforte Recital : Irene Scharrer. “ Moonlight ” Sonata, " 


&c. os - 
21.55 Off the Beaten Track is in ; Hereford : E. G. Hilton . te oe MR, 
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Suppose me a_ schoolmaster, called (say) Mr. Herbert 
Pembroke, and I have a boarding-house in the imaginary 
public school of Sawston. My day’s work is over, my boys 
(whom I call bies) are safe in their cubicles and I take up 
a new book, as I still sometimes do, entitled The Old School. 
The title placates. It suggests caps with tassels, and photo- 
gravures in oak, and the words of the school anthem which 
I myself have composed flit pleasantly through my mind : 

* Perish each sluggard! Let it not be said 

That Sawston such within her walls hath bred!” 

But as I read I turn purple in the face, then pale, then 
petrified, and finally open the study door and burst out to 
my sister, who does the matroning for me: ‘ Agnes! 
Agnes! Pray what is the meaning of this ? ” 

Agnes is used to being asked what things mean and she 
does not immediately come. When she does I exclaim that 
here is the most disgraceful, ill-conditioned, unnecessary 
book ever published, and I cannot trust myself to speak 
about it. 

She composes herself to listen. 

** Here is a collection of reminiscences by boys who seem 
recently to have left their schools, and one would like to 
know under what circumstances. Here is the sorriest set 
of sluggards ever collected. Here are fine nincompoops. 
Come! They shirk games and the O.T.C., they have no 
notion of esprit de corps, they do not even work. And their 
names! E. Arnot Robertson! What a name for a boy! 
And Sean Q’Faolain! Scarcely a name at all! This per- 
sonage writes of Cork, if you please, and pray whoever heard 
of Cork as a school ?” 

‘“* Well, if the boys do not come from proper schools it is 
naturally not a proper book,” says Agnes, who is adding up 
the washing uncer the rim of the study table where she 
thinks I cannot see it. “ I don’t think you ought to worry— 
(one pound three and two)—over that, Herbert.” 

“T am far from worrying, but I really must observe that 
Winchester, Malvern and Rugby are among the national 
institutions vilified.” 

‘** Does Sawston come in?” 

“Sawston! Certainly not. How could it ? 
very mortified indeed if any of our old — ” 

“Thirty-seven pillow cases. Might I look at this queer 
book now for a moment ? ” 

** Yes, but omit the chapter on St. Paul's.” 

My sister glances about, opines that though E. Arnot 
Robertson went to Sherborne he was a girl, and then hands 
the volume back with that bright smile of hers which both 
sustains and irritates me. ‘Oh, there’s nothing to take 
any notice of,’ she says. ‘They turn out to be only 
authors—not people who matter—they are just writing to 
one another about how they didn’t get on at their schools, 
We must remind the library to choose more sensibly for us 
next time. And talking of choosing—what, Herbert, oh, 
what about a fresh laundry ? Do you agree to us trying 
the Snow White at Michaelmas ? ” 

**T am far from supposing that the Snow White. . 

And far from supposing, far from imagining, Mr. Herbert 
Pembroke and his sister fade away into ghosts. They have 
been evoked for a moment from a forgotten novel in which, 
nearly thirty years back, I tried to write about this same 
topic of one’s old school. I did not like mine. I felt towards 
it what most of the contributors to this volume feel towards 
theirs, and the Pembrokes were what is now called a compen- 
sation-device. I invented them in order to get back a bit of 
my own. 


I should be 


ory 
. 





The Old School. Edited by Graham Greene. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 





The Old School 


By E. M. FORSTER 


“So shall Sawston flourish, so shall manhood be 
Serving God and Country, ruling land and sea.” 
I actually had to sing that. It seems incredible. 
All the same, this book is not easy to review. It is rathe 
scrappy. Here are eighteen men and women who hay 
mostly been educated on public-school lines and have mostly 




























disliked it, but not all of them have disliked it nor have they J 
Nor do they approach thei [ 


all been to public schools. 
immaturities in the same spirit. Some of them gossip sedately, 
others are charming, others do a raspberry, others use personal 
experience as a basis for some theory of education. 
editor, Mr. [Graham Greene (Berkhamsted), shovels every. 
thing together as well as he can, but the book could, I think, 
have cohered better if he had either kept his selection strictly 


to public schools or else had worked to a much bigger plan 5 
and included a great many other educational modek | 


instead of merely a few—thus giving a real cross-section of 
adolescent England. 

The contribution I have enjoyed most is Mr. O’Faolain’s, 
He was educated by some gentle muddled monks at Cork, 
who taught him that there are twelve minerals, that com 
bustion is due to phlogiston, and that circumcision is a small 
circle cut out on the forehead of Jewish children. He 
acquired this knowledge with an open book balanced upo 
his head, in order to protect it from the showers of broken 
glass which fell on occasion from the roof. The protection 
was adequate, and out of the cold and the smells of that 
huge crumbling room in that vanished school he has con- 
structed a faery world of affection and beauty. The point 
of Cork is that there was esprit de corps, though it was never 
mentioned and could not have been pronounced. The 
monks and the boys worked together as a family, and con- 
spired to defeat the Board of Education. One of the 
inspectors urged scholars to clean their teeth and supervise 
their hair, &c., and when he had gone, Brother Josephus “swept 
us together into his bosom for ever and ever in one wave 
of indignation by saying in contempt of all inspectors ‘ Boys: 
He thinks ye’re filth’? That was education, and if one 
thinks of the washing and washing and washing at Winchester 
—which as far as my information goes is the most bleached 
of our Big Five—one realizes the humanizing power of a 
little dirt, and the limitations of laundries, even when they 
are snow-white. There was superstition and _ ignorance 
at Cork, but these are evils which can be rectified. They 
have not the paralysing permanency of good form. 

Except for Mr. O’Faoldin, and Miss Elizabeth Bowen, who 
gives a calming and charming account of Downe House, and 
Mr. Stephen Spender, who liked his time as a day boy at 
University College School, and Mr. William Plomer, who, 
though he did not like Rugby finely eulogizes his late head- 
master—except for these and for some scattered praises and 
happinesses, the general tone of the collection is vinegary. 
My own tone. If it seems a little monotonous, a little too 
much like Mrs. Gamp’s salad, it is surely a needful change 
after so much oil. The amount of praise lavished on our 
public schools both by themselves and by sentimental foreign 
visitors has been preposterous and has led to unendurable 
complacency. So as for “Honour,” read Mr. W. H. Auden’s 
cevastating analysis of its workings at Holt. As for Imperial 
training see Mr. Derek Verschoyle on Malvern. The boarding- 
house system, fagging, the uneasy attitude of the authorities 
towards sex, the snobbery—see passim. No longer can Mr. 
Pembroke and his sister lead the massed choirs in : 

“Lo the flag of Sawston lifted high appears, 
Bravely hath it waved for twice two hundred years.” 
For the flag is getting torn, and according to Mr. Greene, the 
entire system is doomed for economic reasons. 
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The Slavery of Mark Twain 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 








934, July 27, 1934.] THE 
SS = 
PAGE 
“<< vd 
. 1% SAMUEL LANGHORNE CLEMENS died in 1910 with a reputation, 
- IMF and a fame, equalled only by such writers as Dickens and 
——— fF shaw. Mr. Kipling thought of him as “ great and godlike.” 
> Howells told him he would “ bask in the same light as 
' Cervantes and Shakespeare.” Mr. Shaw declared that America 
‘ had produced only two geniuses, Twain and Edgar Allan Poe. 
’ These and many other judgements by contemporary critics 
" are recorded in this biography. It also records his Calvinist 
: background among the Mississippi swamps, his life as a pilot 
' on the river—his pseudonym was from a cry used by the 
S rather q pilots when taking soundings, and it conveyed, prophetically 
10 haye — his biographer thinks, the meaning “‘ safe water” ; and having 
mostly F followed him to the Nevada mines and the great gold-boom 
ve they ' of Virginia City, and his first journalistic enterprise in the 
h ther | West, we see him reap an unusual success with Innocents 
edately, (| Abroad, married into a bourgeois coal-magnate’s family, 
yeTsonal and leave him for the rest of his life a slave to his surroundings 
1. The and his success. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’ analysis of Mark 
every. | Twain’s character is summed up in this sentence : 
[ think, ‘ “His wish to be an artist, which had been so frowned upon 
strictly and had encountered such an obstacle in the disapproval of his 
er plan - mother, was now repressed, more or less definitely, and another 
wish, that of winning approval, which inclined him to conform 
model | with public opinion, had supplanted it.” 
any _ And he quotes repeatedly Twain’s own apologia, by way of 
olkin’s - commentary : 
E Cotk, “ Outside influences, outside circumstances, wind the man and 
regulate him. Left to himself he wouldn’t get regulated at all, and 
t com the sort of time he would keep would not be valuable.” 
a small F Which is, indeed, the comment of a slave who hardly prizes 
“i He freedom. 
= Mark Twain, in brief, was a case of arrested development. 
ican He sold himself, for the sake of respectability, money, wife, 
of that mother, America, and good-fellowship, to the half-gods of 
a literature. But he was always conscious of his surrender 
- point and he ended by becoming a despairing cynic. ‘‘ His humorous 
Pees writing he regarded as something external to himself, as 
The something other than artistic self-expression ; and in conse- 
an quence of pursuing it, he was arrested in his moral and aesthetic 
of the development.” So his biographer, and in his chapter on 
ee: Mark Twain's humour, he produces adequate proof as to the 
weg brass in Twain’s coinage, if proof be needed in a country 
wu that never took Twain to heart as America did; that, for 
Bovs! example, was not impressed by either of his two great American 
if one successes, The Connecticut Yankee or Innocents Abroad. 
hadi Twain, he says, was the business-man’s joy and the artist’s 
ached despair. He sneered at what the business-man did not prize, 
ih and privately, in ‘“‘ unmailed letters” and the like, told the 
a truth he was afraid to tell in public. 
vehmne Here is a pitiable story, surely, and one that would be 
They tragic if one could only feel more admiration for its chief 
actor. We are accustomed to think of the professional humorist 
, who as either endlessly gay, or weeping over life behind his motley ; 
», and this picture shows a man of immense talent, a man of at any 
oy at tate perforated genius, snivelling while he pockets most 
who, satisfying profits and manoeuvres for more, because he is not 
head: permitted to be the true self that—he knows—will bring 
3 and him none. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks uses the hardest words 
gary. for Mark Twain, and though as one reads his book, one begins 
le. too by pitying Twain, one ends by joining him in contempt 
range for the ** moral slave,” the * unconscious sycophant,” the 
» one “ chameleon.” 
reign The story and the analysis is done by a critic who com- 
rable mands his material, told with vigour and an unfailing interest 
den’s in the subject. One feels, however, that Mr. Van Wyck 
verial Brooks thought rather while he wrote than before he wrote. 
ding- His Very fine chapter on the times and environment of 
rities Twain lead one to pity Twain, by leading one to conclude 
1 Mr. that such circumstances could not but ‘“ wind the man” 
mexorably. But as he progresses and the list of Twain’s 
tergiversations and surrenders and self-deceptions, and sheer 
dishonesties increases, it is plain that his judgement has 
_ the Meanwhile been given against the defendant. It is ‘* poor 








The Ordeal of Mark Twain. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 
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wretch” to begin. It ends with ‘‘ moral coward.” “ It 
ought to be sufficiently clear,’ he says, “that he did not 
lose his nerve (as was often said) simply because, in reality, 
he had never found it.” This alteration of opinion is a 
grave fault in a fine book. 

The question is, whether Mark Twain was a thwarted genius 
or a mere man of talent, “a divine amateur,” as Arnold 
Bennett called him, and very acutely. The comparison with 
Dickens is appropriate. Here, too, was a man pandering to his 
times, a born showman, a man with the same vanities, the 
same desire for ostentation, the same eye to the main chance, 
working, too, in an atmosphere not unlike the bourgeois 
atmosphere of America’s period of industrial expansion, a man 
who loved the ‘ respectable,” a humorist, a panderer to the 
opinions of his times, and in between a fighter for the weak. 
A good deal of Dickens has been, in the American phrase, 
** debunked.” But the genius of the man was far too great 
ever to be wholly diminished by time. Twain wrote one 
great book, one beautiful book, Huckleberry Finn. Dickens 
wrote a dozen Huckleberry Finns, and their greatness breaks 
through the sham that is in them and we forget everything 
but that greatness when we lay his best work aside. 

There are surely three main essentials for the making of 
& genius: in terms that may perhaps refer rather than 
define, they are the uncontrollable desire to create, the self- 
germinating imagination, and a stern intellectual control. 
Other terms have been used for these things, but the things 
remain. Rodin spoke of * patience and conscience,” instead 
of speaking of intellectual control; and Masson found in 
Keats the lack of ** a reflective and constructive intellect ”— 
in the Keats, that is, of, say, Sleep and Poetry, though 
not in the Keats of the Odes. And it may be that when 
Proust spoke of the ‘involuntary memory” he was 
thinking of the geyser of the imagination. In Mark Twain, 
according to his biographer, there was a daemonic urge to 
write, but an inadequate control. Surely it was a case of 
an inadequate creative urge ? For when he toiled for six 
years over Huckleberry Finn the control was there unfailingly. 

The truth is that one does not measure genius by poten- 
tialities but by achievement, so that to speak of thwarted 
genius is merely to speak of untempered steel, malleable, 
ineffectual, of an urge whose momentum flags before it has 
well begun its course. Mark Twain attempted to defend 
himself by saying, as he looked out on the America to which 
he had sold himself, that it is not the urge but the environ- 
ment that counts, and that if Shakespeare had been born on 
a desert rock he would not have been able to create. Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks retorts, Why did he not ask what Shakes- 
peare would have done if he were born in America? In 
fact neither hypothesis is profitable, and the true retort is 
that men are not born on desert rocks. It might also be 
said that it is also a characteristic of the intellect of a genius 
that it cuts his cloth for him according to his measure, as 
it did for Jane Austen, and Emily Bronté, Hawthorne and 
Bunyan and Thoreau and Pliny and Proust, and a host of 
other people whose environment would have bored Mark 
Twain to profanity. It is, perhaps, significant that when 


he read The Pilgrim’s Progress he said: ‘“ The state- 
ments here are interesting, but tough.” That was his 


attitude to most “tough” things—to be cynical almost 
to the point of genius. “To be good is noble,” says 
Pudd’nhead Wilson. ‘* But to teach others how to be good 
is nobler and less trouble.” 

And vet there is Huckleberry Finn and at least half of 
Life on ‘the Mississippi—all lovely and all real. One should 
read The Ordeal of Mark Twain if only to see how it was 
possible, by the grace of God, for these pure pearls to be 
saved from the corrosive of a cynic born without a will. 
It is a book, too, which, in the catch-phrase, should be in 
the hands of every author—** There but for the grace of 
God go 1”; every wife—* Heaven guard my husband 
from me!”; and every reviewer who feels inclined to 
throw around such names as Cervantes, Voltaire, or Edgar 
Allan Poe. 
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“I can speke lewedly to a lewed 


man ”’ 


By John 
8s. 6d.) 


Geoffrey Chaucer. Lowes. (Oxford 


University Press. 


Livingston 


**No holder of an academic chair ever exerted himself with 
more benevolent solicitude to accommodate his learning to 
the capacity of his hearers.” Thus comments Professor 
Lowes on that remarkable bird which whisked the exhausted 
Controller of Customs from Aldgate into heavenly regions, 
nearly six hundred years ago, to behold the whirling wicker 
house of Rumour with its thousand exits and entrances, that 
woven net to catch the wind. The Professor has taken 
Chaucer’s learned and loquacious eagle as his model in these 
lectures delivered at Swarthmore College and dedicated to 
his “‘ mayster dere,” George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucerian 
scholar and interpreter. 

The lecture is the most difficult of all literary forms, except- 
ing only the sermon and the Platonic dialogue. As far as one 
can judge frpm the printed word, Professor Lowes combines 
the voracity and iron digestion of Saintsbury, the precise 
erudition and acumen of W. P. Ker, with the inspiration of 
Raleigh, the polished ease of the President of Magdalen and 
the intimacy of Q. Chaucer is a subject admirably suited 
to him. Chaucer is more dearly loved across the Atlantic than 
in our own universities and schools. We might have anti- 
cipated this book from some stimulating pages in Lowes’s 
Convention and Revolt in Poetry, which give an inventory 
and pedigree of the Prioress’s charms. It is admirably 
suited because Chaucer had “ the same insatiable appetite 
for books and the same prehensile amalgamating memory ”’ 
as the hero of the Road to Xanadu. Professor Lowes, with the 
smile of Patience on a monument, has pursued the same 
method with Chaucer as with Coleridge. He starts, of course 
with the Divine Comedy, the Roman de la Rose and the Art of 
Love in his head. He has perused with unflagging attention 
and unenchanted eye Machaut, Deschamps, Froissart, the 
Ovide Moralisé; St. Jerome, Pope Innocent, Boethius ; the 
Roman d’Eneas, the Roman de Thebes, Li Hystere de Julius 
Caesar ; Bradwardine, Alanus de Insulis, Martianus Capella, 
Theodulus, Macrobius on the Somnium Scipionis. Like 
Chaucer, like Coleridge, Professor Lowes never reads a book 
in vain. When he has a quest—and he always has—no 
treatise, allegory or mediaeval romance is too tedious or inter- 
minable for him. He is always in at the death of the blatant 
beast. He knows from experience that he may spring his 
quarry on the last page, in the ultimate stanza, and clutching 
the inviolable shade he perseveres. Again and again he 
shows us in what fields the poets gleaned the straw to make 
their bricks ; he shows us that straw as green and springing 
stalks of corn. 

But a complete man—and only a complete man should 
meddle with Chaucer—must ke more than ‘a solitary 
academic,” however worthy of his Chair. He must not only 
expound the Treatise of the Astrolabe, he must understand 
the Wife of Bath. 

Every schoolboy knows that Matthew Arnold condemned 
Chaucer despite the grave and moral balades, despite the close 
of Troilus and Criseyde, for his lack of high seriousness. And 
Arnold believed that poetry might be tested by the use of 
touchstones, the samples as it were of the commercial traveller. 
His selection from Chaucer was misleadingly : 

‘**O martyr souded to virginitee,” 
yet surely this bears comparison with Arnold’s favourite line : 
** And never lifted up a single stone ” 
‘which may be “ serious ” and “ high ” and “ inevitable,” but 
has not the “ Celtic magic” and the “ lyrical ery.” Why 
did not Arnold quote : 
*“ But, Lord Crist ! whan that it remembreth me 
Up-on my yowthe, and on my jolitee, 
It tikleth me aboute myn herte rote, 
Unto this day it dooth myn herte bote 
That I have had my world as in my tyme.” 
That sublime utterance of the Wife of Bath ranks with 
“We have heard the chimes at midnight, Master Shallow 
.... And is Old Double dead ? ”’ 

“OQ yonge, freshe folkes, he and she,’ schoolboys and 

schoolgirls, to whom Chaucer spells ** Higher Certificate ’ and 


=== 


The Canterbury Tales a Holiday Task, here at last is a my, 
curial delightful guide, touched with the estro of Chayce 
able like Chaucer to find learning not incompatible wit 
life, ready to exclaim : 
“whan that the month of May 

Is comen, and that I here the foules singe, 

Farewell my book and my devocioun.” 
Not a guide only but a means of transport ; one who lik 
the eagle can speke lewedly to a lewed man, one who th 
we be “ noyous ” to carry will bear us lightly as a lark wig 
academic ‘ clawes stark.” 

The scheme of the lecture course must be briefly outline, 
It is simple and complete. Professor Lowes first reveals th, 
mediaeval world ; the world of alchemy and astrology ay 
superstition, when planetary hours, and spheres, and signs 
of the Zodiac, and elements, and humours and mappamonde, 
and Anthropophagi, and steeds of brass and the Sangre 
were what wireless, and relativity, and Mount Everest, anj 
Karl Marx and psycho-analysis are today. Chaucer, like othe 
novelists, Mr. Aldous Huxley, for instance, had great inte.) 
lectual curiousity. The Professor then gives the familix 
chapter on Chaucer as a man of affairs, and contrives to mak | 
the familiar new. The sequel, The World of Books, is pecy. 4 
liarly his own and makes one wish he would treat Shakespear 
and Milton in the same way. The seventy pages that folloy, 
with their careful and subtle analysis of the Book of th 2 
Duchess, the House of Fame and Troilus, are the heart—an | 
head—of the course. And so we reach at last the Wife o/ 
Bath. Great men have said good things on the Canterbuy 
Tales from Dryden to Kittredge. Professor Lowes has leq 
to add here, but the last lecture is as excellent as the first. 

GEORGE RYLANDSs, 


The Unconquerable Fantastic 


(Cobden-Sandersa 


Lady Hester Stanhope. 
10s. 6d.) 
Tus is an extremely interesting biography, from two points | 
of view: firstly because Lady Hester herself is such af ~ 
gloriously fascinating person, and secondly because the book F~ 
raises so many problems in the art of biography. Miss Haslp 
has done her work well: by the time we have finished th 
book we know all that we ever need know about this amazing 
eccentric, so full of character and furious will-power, who ; 
could rule in Pitt's drawing room as firmly as she did in he | 
Syrian castle, who dared all and disguised nothing, wh > 
combined in herself the oriental extravagances of ** Diamond” 
Pitt and all the furies of the Pitts in general, with th} 
Grenville temper, and the crankiness of her father, th 7 
Jacobin Earl Stanhope. In a sense all her life was a series | 
of conquests: she defeated her father and she defeated 7 
Mehemet Ali: at the beginning nothing could touch that © 
fiery spirit, at the end nothing could reach the fantastic 
soul which clouded itself with esoteric mysteries, and when | 
ever it could poured itself out in torrents of interminable 
talk which overwhelmed strong men till they had to be 4 
carried away fainting. A great life, and not altogether useless; F 
but one feels at the end the sense of tragedy, of great energies F 
frittered away in a fairy tale of sublimely ridiculous vanity. [ 
Yet though this is a good book, standing head and shoulders 7 
above the ruck of biographies, and thoroughly to be recom: 
mended, we are left with the feeling that it ought to kf 
better. We feel that Miss Haslip might have achieved a> 
work of art on a level with Geoffrey Scott’s Portrait fF 
Zélide, but that somehow she just missed it. Yet she has > 
many virtues. She knows her period thoroughly and uses — 
much fresh material, the proportions of the life are judiciously F 
maintained, she writes in a straightforward manner, and, 4 > 
virtue for which one can be grateful in these days when writes — 
colour everything too highly, she relies on the story itsell F 
to interest you, does not distract you with side issues, and, 4 
rare politeness, supposes that you will be intelligent enough 
to see the point without her stressing it. The love-affairs, 
particularly, are treated with common sense. With all these 
virtues, it ought to be a first-rate biography, but it just is not. 
For though Miss Haslip writes well, and uses words with 
freedom combined with respect, she does not delight you with 
any felicity of style. Occasionally her paragraphing is a little 
stiff and uncomfortable. But the real error seems to be that 


By Joan Haslip. 
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‘Cant “ES Miss Haslip has not quite made up her mind whether a 
tible Ks biography is an image or a story. It can be either, but it is 


almost impossible for it to be both. In the earlier part the 

image predominates, at the end the story takes charge, with 

the result that we feel that Miss Haslip has hurried over it, 

determined to finish it off. We do not, for all its detail, get 
| half so vivid an impression of Lady Hester at Djoun as we do 
from Strachey’s sketch, with all its inaccuracies. And then, 
again, Miss Haslip has fallen into the novelistic pit, and 
needlessly attempted to give her pages, especially at the 
beginnings of chapters, a colour which they did not lack, by 
means of descriptions—a trick of doubtful. value even in 
a novel, and useless if indulged merely for its own sake. 
Nevertheless one must repeat that this is a good piece of work, 
never for a moment dull, which can securely take its place 
' among all but the four or five very best of contemporary 
biographies. 

There is an opinion abroad that asterisks and footnotes 
' are such a disfigurement of pages, so irritating to the reader, 
’ that they must on no account be allowed to appear. Surely 
this is a mistake. In a biography that counts, such as this 
- one, they are essential. So often one wishes to follow up a 
| gide issue, or to assure oneself of an authority. For though 
" Miss Haslip gives us a noble bibliography at the end, foot- 
' notes are absent, while there are at least twenty places 
_ where, at a first reading alone, one would wish for a reference. 
This is especially necessary as on a few occasions Miss Haslip 
seems to be mismformed. It was in connexion with Pope’s 





nt 3 
mn ce Lord Hervey, and not with the beautiful Hervey sisters, that 
first, | it was said, “ there are three races, men, women, and 
ANDS, 4 Herveys.” Again, Miss Haslip is at least not quite fair to 
' Jord Camelford—the wildest of the Pitts—in her version of 
: the St. Kitts affair, where he shot a brother officer: it was 
ric on grounds more solid than those of family influence that 
the court-martial absolved him, urged also, perhaps, by the 
nde _ alarm caused by the naval mutinies in the previous year. 
4 F Miss Haslip implies that the Nore mutiny took place after 
> point F the St. Kitts imbroglio. She says: “When mutiny broke 
such 4§ out at the Nore, they regretted that there were not more 
he Donk | officers like Camelford.”” | Here is where we would like a 
» Hastip reference. Who regretted ? And, as a matter of fact, during 
hed th the mutinies Camelford was at Spithead, where all that he 
unazilg F did was to warn Lord Spencer of a fanciful plot to kidnap 
ig who F him should he venture on board a ship. Again, Miss Haslip 
Linhe§ is not fair to Sidney Smith whom she miscalls Lady Hester’s 
g; wie | cousin (there was no blood relationship : Smith and Camelford, 
mond » who was her cousin, had the same maternal grandfather) : 
ith the _ it was not on account of his being such small beer at the 
er, thE Congress of Vienna that Smith turned to the liberation of 
a Series & corsair captives: it had long been an ideal of his, and was 
efeatel Fa part of the Wilberforce movement. It is for such points 
‘h that © that references are absolutely essential in a first-rate 
— | biography. 
ninable —— 
oa The Future of Medicine 
nettle j ee, eee ? By Josef Loebel. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
ee | Tue science of medicine, like social politics, is passing through 
ven * revolutionary phase, the pace of its movement being appreci- 
to bel ated by but few of its official exponents. Nothing in this world 
wih = static ; but the rapidity of change varies enormously. We 
rait ¢ have learned that animal evolution itself consists rather of a 
ne i | Series of sudden jumps or jerks, with long intervals of progres- 
dwem "ve adaptation. So it is and has been with medical science. 
sous fe One such seismic disturbance took place in the latter half of 
A ds the last century, when the work of Virchow and of Pasteur 
il seemed to blow to smithereens the accepted ideas of a thousand 
- itself years. It would be difficult to overestimate the importance 
ont or the value of these contributions ; but, as nearly always 
nough _ happens with convincing novelties, the partial realities these 
ffairs, | men unearthed have been generally mistaken for wholes or 
ro ultimates. As Dr. Loebel reminds us, man prefers to believe 
ae ma simple truth ; but simple truths are usually half-truths, 
—* for “the whole truth is the most complicated thing in the 
with world.” ‘* Inso far,” said von Humboldt, “ as a man imagines 
“little that science may be built up by piling fact upon fact, and does 
» that not realize that it must be created from the profoundness of 


the spirit, his work is vain.” 


aseaaa 


For half a century, until the other year, crude materialism 
reigned in the medical world. Those things which could not 
be seen, or touched, or tested in the chemical laboratory, were 
dismissed as unimportant whimsies of a perverted imagination 
—‘‘just nerves.” Then came Freud, and a new and vigorous 
turn was given to the wheel. Freud’s gift to human knowledge 
and understanding is no less important, no less valuable, than 
that of Pasteur. The whole future of psychology, of sociology 
and of medicine will be influenced by it. But here again, as 
Dr. Loebel illuminatingly shows, the mania for simplicity, for 
single causes, has led the majority of those who have welcomed 
the truths of psycho-analysis to adopt a working conception 
of man, as one-sided and as partial as that of the materialists 
of a disappearing generation. As Plato said: “It is the 
greatest error in the treatment of sickness that there are 
physicians for the body and physicians for the soul. The 
two are one and indivisible.’ The craze of the educated 
public today for ‘“‘ psychological treatment,” whether adminis- 
tered by honest enthusiasts or by clever charlatans, is, in part, 
but a manifestation of the love of the blasé for any therapeutic 
fashion that has an air of novelty ; but, probably, a far more 
potent influence is exercised by the perfectly understandable 
reaction from the optimistic anticipations raised, but not 
realized, by the then-new materialistic medicine of the turn 
ofthe century. The sick man, even more than those of us who 
are healthy, needs to be infused with optimism. The success- 
ful physician should therefore be himself an optimist—not, 
of course, in the shallow Micawber manner, but in the sense 
of the definition which Dr. Loebel quotes : “* A pessimist is a 
man who finds a difficulty at every opportunity, and an optim- 
ist one who finds an opportunity in every difficulty.” It is 
reported of Sir William Osler that he used to ask examination 
candidates how a patient suffering from cancer of the stomach 
might be induced to gain twenty pounds in weight. Naturally 
enough, he was usually driven to give the answer himself : 
** The only way of working the miracle is to have an optimistic 
doctor.” 

The importance of faith as a therapeutic agent has, whatever 
his theory of physiology, anatomy, or psychology, been taken 
for granted by almost every successful doctor in every age ; 
but, just as physical science, regarded as adequate for the 
explanation of man, has, for all its achievements, led us to an 
impasse, so, in turn, will the new psychology, if, for other than 
convenience of abstraction, we continue to look upon the mind 
and the body as organically dissociate. The new medicine, 
which is beginning to crystallize, will make free use of the 
discoveries of anatomy and physiology, of chemistry and 
physics ; and it will recognise to the full the contributions of 
the psychologist. It will, however, do more than this ; it will 
harmonize or synthesize all of them. These sciences are not 
themselves the edifice ; rather should we consider them as the 
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scaffolding necessary, during the work of building, for the 
getting of materials to the spot where they are wanted. Dr. 
Loebel makes clear the way things are tending : he also says 
much that is fresh and interesting about the past developments 
of medicine. Any layman can read his volume without diffi- 
culty. It is a well-written book ; the work of an intelligent, 


observant and original mind. Harry Roserts. 


The Skinners 


The Records of the Skinners of London, Edward I to 
James I. Compiled and Edited by John James Lambert, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Clerk to the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners. (Allen and Unwin. £3 3s.) 

Ir was a very happy idea to make this sumptuous volume, 

beautifully printed and illustrated, available to a wider circle 

of readers than that for which it was originally intended. 

There must be many people, interested in the social history of 

England, who will welcome the many illuminating side- 

lights on ways of life and customs thrown by these ample 

extracts from the Court Books and Accounts of one of the 
most important of the great City Companies. 

The orderly continuity of English history could not be 
better illustrated than by the story recorded here of the 
award made by Sir Robert Billesdon, Lord Mayor of London, 
on April 10th, 1484: serious friction had arisen between the 
Skinners and the Merchant Taylors over the question of pre- 
cedence. They agreed to submit ‘“ their variance and con- 
troversy ’ to the Lord Mayor, who ordered that each Com- 
pany should take precedence in alternate years, and that 
every year each Company should invite the Master and 
Wardens of the other Company “ to dine with them in their 
Common Hall.” These dinners have actually been held 
without interruption from 1484 to the present day, with the 
happy result foreseen by the wisdom of Billesdon of close 
friendship between the Companies. The history of England 
is indeed the story of judicious compromises ! 

The Skinners’ Company received its first charter from 








Minnow among 
Tritons 


MRS. COLERIDGE’S UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
TO THOMAS POOLE - EDITED BY 
STEPHEN POTTER 


Mrs. Coleridge’s favourite word is “‘respectable,”’ but it 
was her fate to be Married to Genius—and to S. T. C. 
at that. The “intimate details’ of which these letters 
consist are significant because they really are intimate, 
they really do touch Coleridge’s life closely. 

This is a limited edition, consisting of 675 copies, price 
16s. It will not be reissued. Orders should be placed 
without delay. 


George Chapman 


AN ESSAY BY HAVELOCK ELLIS 
WITH AN ANTHOLOGY 


New facts and new interpretations make this a propi- 
tious time for a revaluation and revelation of Chapman’s 
quality. No other selection of his poetry is available, 
and no other appreciation cf his genius has appeared 
since Swinburne’s eulogy. 

The Nonesuch edition is limited to 550 copies at 17s. 6d. 
and 100 copies in whole leather at £2 7s. 6d. Now ready. 


Nonesuch 
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King Edward III in 1827, addressed to ‘* Our Beloved Men if 
Our City of London called Skinners,” though they 
existed to control the very important trade in furs long befy, 
this date. After a second charter in 1892 from King Richayj 
II, King Henry VI granted them a third in 1487, uniting jn, 
“‘ one body or community ” both the members of the Craft » 
Mistery and those of the Guild or Confraternity of Cory 
Christi (who were not necessarily connected with the Craft, 
and this unified body was now styled the Guild or Fraternity ¢ 
the Body of Christ of the Skinners of London. Very close 
connected with the Skinners was also the Fraternity of 0y 
Lady’s Assumption, two pages of whose Illuminated Book 
are here admirably reproduced in colour. It is impossibk 
to mention here the many examples quoted of the charitabk 
activities of the Company, which continue up to the present, 
But a word must be said of their noble work in the cause of 
education recorded in these pages. There is a most interestin J 
account of the foundation in 1553 by Sir Andrew Judd, six 
times Master of the Company and Lord Mayor of London ij 7 
1550, of ** The Free Grammar School in the Town of To. 
bridge ” and of its early history: the founder governed th} 
school to his death, when the Company by his will took con. 
trol. The care and foresight with which they discharged thei 
trust is shown by the growth and prosperity of Tonbridy 
School today. According to the original statutes, ever 
scholar should be able before admission ‘to write con 
petently and to read perfectly both English and Latin”; > 
the Master was to receive £5 and the Usher 40s. a quarter, [ 
with a house rent free. In the last 50 years the Company 
have founded three other Schools, two for boys and one fur F 
girls. 3 
The book is full of quaint and interesting entries of accounts, F 
of which only a few chosen at random can be quoted her, 
In 1518-9 we find : 
“ Paid to 13 Children playing God Almighty and His 12 Apost's F 
at 2d. the piece 2s. 2d. 
Paid for drink for them and singing bread 4d. 
Paid for 13 Beards and 13 Diadems hired for God Almighty ani 
the 12 Apostles 2s.” 
(This must have been in connexion with the usual Maundy §- 
Pageant.) On November 3rd, 1579, we find a fine for bai F 
work by a furrier thus recorded : 


“ Received of young Master Gylborne for one naughty squirrel ; 
6d.” 


Collectors of silver will find an account of much of the Com F 
pany’s plate, together with an illustration of the well-know > 
Cockayne Cups, bequeathed in 1599, of great interest. The 
compiling and editing has been carried out by the present 
Clerk to the Company with affectionate care and judiciow 
scholarship ; the result has been a book that must makea F 
wide general appeal, in addition to its special interest for the 
student of History. H. N. P. Stoman. 


The Chinese Complex 


Children of the Yellow Earth. By J. Gunnar Andersson. (Kegat 
Paul. 25s.) 

Chinese Testament. By S. Tretiakov. 
A Journalist in China. 
Blackett. 15s.) 

Dr. ANDERSSON began his career as an expert employed by 
the Chinese Government to assist them in developing the 
country’s mineral resources. Thence he passed to fossil 
collecting and, in the course of eleven years in the Chines 
Government service, became an archaeologist. Clearly his 
work in this field has had many important results, and had 
this book been a purely scientific treatise it would have beet 
of value in a limited sphere. But since the publishers state 
thet the book is a “ popular account,” it is from that stand: 
point that it must be judged. It is unfortunate that in 4 
‘popular account” the reader should have to surmouil 

such formidable sentences as this : 

“The Ordovician Actinoceras limestone is covered in turn by 4 
stratum, 85 metres thick, of shale and sandstone, probably 
deposited in rivers and lakes, but there follows a marine stratul, 
a limestone rich in corals and brachiopods, such as Lithostrotim 
kaipingense and Spirifer mosquensis,”’ 


8s. 6d.) 
(Hurst and 


(Gollancz. 
By H. G. W. Woodhead. 


Only during the description of his journeys in Kansu is there 
anything to interest the lay reader. It is enlightening to 
learn that an archaeologist has to choose his camping site 
rather for its defensive possibilities than for its convenient 
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Y of Ow ‘M. Pierre-Quint, who has written brilliantly 

se on Marcel Proust, has also published the best 

haritab study of André Gide which has yet been 

» present ff composed. A brilliant monograph.’ 

- Cause of fe HAROLD NICOLSON in the Telegraph 
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BOOKS FROM JONATHAN CAPE’S LIST 








Andr e Gide: his life and work The Old School 


GRAHAM GREENE 


© ledge of his subject.’ HERBERT READ, Spectator 


Medea soo) Fee Moa MEE 


‘i 


The Mystical Life 


, ROGER BASTIDE 


‘As a conscientiously fair consideration from 
various external standpoints of the recorded 
experiences of certain mystics, his book may 
be commended to the critically curious.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7s. 6d. 


_AForeigner Looks at India 
P. STAAL 


Mr. Staal is a Dutchman, who for some time 
held the post of Consul-General at Calcutta. 
‘He expresses his views upon the Indian problem 
with lucidity, moderation, manliness and under- 
standing.’ HAROLD NICOLSON 7s. 6d. 


Travels of a Chinese Poet: 
FLORENCE, AYSCOUGH 


| Tu Fu 
' This book is almost wholly given up to Tu 
Fu's poetry. ‘The result is a clearer and truer 
impression both of ‘Tu Fu’s personality, and of 
his quality as poet. He comes out here a more 
valiant, loving and lovable figure, and his poems 
reveal their form and ¢€ssence more fully in the 
English. . . The beautiful etchings of Chinese 
scenes by Lucille Douglass add greatly to the 
interest and value of the book.’ MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN VOL Il. A.D. 759-770 21s. 











edited by 


An original cross-section: the contributors 
write freely and amusingly about their schoo!- 
days—at every kind of school—and controversy 
is in the air. ‘The authors are W. H. Auden, 
H. EF. Bates, Theodora Benson, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Arthur Calder-Marshall, Walter Greenwood, 
L. P. Hartley, Harold Nicolson, Séan O’Faolain, 
William Plomer, Anthony Powell, J. N. Richards, 
FE. Arnot Robertson, Stephen Spender, Derek 
Verschoyle, E.. L. Grant Watson, Antonia White 
and the editor. 7s. 6d. 


Crack of Whips 


H. A. MANHOOD tales 


By the author of ‘Nightseed,’ ‘Gay Agony.’ 
“He writes with a sureness that rarely falters. 
The stories are firmly yet flexibly constructed ; 
they have a point. Connoisseurs will find much 
to enjoy.’ TELEGRAPH 7s. 6d. 


The Ladies 


STANLEY HOPKINS 


‘This is a first novel; but neither in style 
nor subject does it reveal a trace of im- 
maturity .. . an intensely absorbing chronicle 
of life.’ PETER QUENNELL in the Statesman 7s. 6d. 


Winged Victory 


V. M. YEATES 


‘ Admirable, wholly admirable. An imperist:- 
able pleasure.’ T. E. SHAW. 

‘This is a late War book; it is one of the 
very best.’ THE TIMES 

‘In detail, accuracy, and variety, in knowledge 
of tactics of the motions of an aeroplane and 
the emotions of the man in it, these descriptions 
of Tom Amdall’s War compose incomparably 
the finest picture of air warfare that has yet been 
painted.’ BARRINGTON GATES in the Statesman 10s. 6d. 











One’s Company—a journey to China—Peter Fleming—August 3rd 


Author of ‘Brazilian Adventure’ 


JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD 


SQUARE LONDON 
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for the scientific object of his stay. Later we learn the 
cause of this. Dr. Andersson was anxious to acquire funeral 
urns for European museums. He was so ably assisted in 
this by a Christian missionary that all the graves in the 
vicinity were despoiled by those eager to profit from so 
strange a desire. Even Dr. Andersson is moved to protest 
against this—though purely on archaeological grounds. 

Tan Shih-hua and his father both felt that their native 
country was in the grip of the foreigner, and the account 
by Dr. Andersson of his activities in Kansu shows that 
even in Central China there was something to be said for 
this point of view. Their dislike of foreigners was all- 
embracing at first, and they expended considerable effort in 
the attempt to rid their country of the Manchu Emperors. 
Shih-hua’s father supported an armed revolt, but had not 
foreseen the consequences. He said of the Russian 
upheaval: * It was a fine revolution. Peasants burned the 
estates of their landlords ; workers built trenches in the 
cities.” Tan Shih-hua decided that he must educate himself 
so that he could explain the fallacies in such pure destruction 
from a constructive point of view, and in the course of his 
studies he met Mr. Tretiakov, who took down from him his 
previous history. There can be no doubt that the material 
has withstood the double metamorphosis—Chinese to Russian 
and then into English—very well indeed, and is a most 
valuable record of the thought-processes of one of the 
teeming Chinese millions. 

Tan Shih-hua became attached to a girl in his village, but 
his father would not allow a marriage, as he considered the 
girl’s father to be a * corrupt official, opposed to the revolu- 
tion.” So Shih-hua’s stepmother arranged another marriage 
for him, since she lost face by having an unmarried son in 
the house. Shih-hua was very-urhappy, but characteristically 
disregarded the misery he was also causing his wife. Later, 
as his family disintegrated before the chaos produced in 
China by the attempt to adopt Western ideas in a country 
fundamentally unsuited to them, Tan Shih-hua became a 
Communist, and it is only here that Mr. Tretiakov the 
Communist gets the upper hand of Mr. Tretiakov the recorder. 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
Two Outstanding Novels 
JACOB WASSERMANN 10s. 























The Gooseman 


This novel is concerned with life in Nurem- 
berg in 1900, the central theme being the 
struggles and hardships of a young musician. 
The book may be to some extert auto- 
biographical because it was in Nuremberg 
that Wassermann himself passed a very 
bitter phase of his existence. 


Hordubal 
KAREL CAPEK 7s. 6d. 


“A tragic pastoral from a master hand.” 


Evening Standard (Howard Spring). 


“One closes the book with the feeling that 
for a brief hour one has been vouchsafed 
to move and have one’s being among these 
Slav peasants. Each and all of them come 
to life in these pages. . . . Events move to 
their predestined close as in a Greek 
drama.” The Times. 






































But with the exception of these later chapters the book js y, 
absorbing, and should be read by all those interested jg 4 
ultimate fate of China and its citizens. ‘7 
It must seem extraordinary that Mr. Woodhead, y, 
lived for thirty years on the fringe of this vast nation, yy 
yet apparently only able to perceive the chaos for which \ 
and those his paper catered for were in the main responsijj 
Mr. Woodhead sees China only as a means of support for thy 
foreigners trading with her. He holds that they have gain 
a say in China’s development because they have invesy 
money in it. Yet he admits that privileges and concessi, 
were won by force by the Europeans, and actually attacks ti 
United States of America because they sought to beng 
** by following in the wake of the victorious armies.” Hoy, 
ever, he regards ‘recourse to force by some Power y 
inevitable,” if the privileges are to be maintained, - Tj 
may be true, but it should certainly be unpalatable to th 
freedom-loving nation the British are supposed to be. \ 
a whole, the book would be misleading to those anxious t) 
see China in proper perspective. And from a_ historic) 
point of view Sir Reginald Johnston in his Twilight in yh 
Forbidden City has covered the same period far mn 
thoroughly and with much greater fairness and _ less regu 


for local intrigue. Boswortn Go.pmay, 


Indian Economics 


India Analysed: Vol. II, Economic Facts. By Varios 
Writers. (Gollancz. 5s.) 
VotumE I of India Analysed suffered from an_ ingraine 
‘** gormlessness,” bumbling on in generalities. The setis & 
continues rather like a meeting with a bad chairman. Som § 
one ought to reason with the editors. The Duke of Wellingtn F 
said in 1805 that it is not possible to interest the Britid 
people in any Indian matter ; and just now they have othe a 
fish to fry, and are watching anxiously a dozen other land | 
from America to Austria. If you are going to make then 
listen to any Indian discussion, you must remember, all the 
time and every time, that you are addressing an audient 
with one eye on the clock and another on the door and fet 
restless to take it off somewhere else. You cannot affonl 
to be the least bit duller than God originally made you. It 
breaks my heart to see knowledge and earnestness wasted. 

For India Analysed, Volume Two, Economic Facts, is 
dull, most of it. And it is in parts queerly out of date, asi 
the authors had rarely stepped outside their lecture-room, 
Dr. Pillai, for example, in his chapter on ** The Manufacturer” 
seems to think it incontestable that industrialization mean 
progress, and laments that India’s “ rate of progress has not 
been commensurate with the size of the country, its popula 
tion, and its natural resources.’ But, so long as most India 
capitalists are reckless of anything but their own gait, 
being not a whit better than the worst capitalists elsewhere, 
what will India gain if she becomes a slave population in 
factories ? And where are you going to sell what those 
factories produce ? 

Dr. Vera Anstey writes a good chapter on ‘‘ The Trader,’ 
and Mr. Shiva Rao contributes the best chapter of all o 
“The Labourer.” This chapter is the most alert in the 
book, written with deep controlled indignation. The White 
Paper's ‘‘ safeguards ” have got to be real safeguards, ‘with 
behind them a Viceroy who will not hesitate to use them. 
In all times of transition, a man has to be a covert from the 
tempest ; the next ruler of India must himself be the safe 
guards. It is shameful, the way all power is marshalled 
against the Indian labourer. Thought today is moving fast. 
If the reader will look carefully through Mr. Rao’s movin; 
statement of personal experiences while trying to establish 
trades unions in India, he will not find much which even 
Conservative friends with Indian experience will _ think 
exaggerated, and he will begin to understand why so many 
consider the present system of government in India outwor, 
judged by even its own claims of having done much for the 
people. It has probably done all it ever will do, and is cluttering 
the ground. The next Viceroy will save the situation and 
earn the eternal gratitude of both England and India, if he is 
prepared to stand up to employers, as President Roosevelt 
is standing up to them in America. God send India a brave 
man ! - ~Epwarp Tuompson. 
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FROM BARON STOCKMAR 
TO LORD STAMFORDHAM 


BEHIND THE 


THRONE 
PAUL H. EMDEN 


“An excellent idea.”—D. C. Somervell 


“A fine effort.”"—R. D. Blumenfeld 
Illustrated. 15/- net 





ae 


THE BUCHAN ADVENTURE WHICH 
iS BEATING RECORDS 


THE FREE 


FISHERS 
JOHN BUCHAN 


THIRD great edition already 
7/6 net 





A FIRST NOVEL WHICH 
MAY WELL BEAT RECORDS 


MR. FINCHLEY 
DISCOVERS 


HIS ENGLAND 
VICTOR CANNING 


He is Robinson Crusce on his cwn island. 


An advance opinion of a famous bookseller: 
“It makes you curse such a thing as bedtime.” 
7/6 net 


These are Hodder and Stoughton books 





Summer Fiction 7s 6d 


OPEN THE CAGE 


by SYBIL FOUNTAIN 


‘Portrayed with the clear insight that is to be expected 
from the author of The Echoing Man... a distinguished 
book’ Howard Spring (Evening Standard) 

* ... her book's fine quality. . . . The life of the village 
is simply and effectively unrolled; the whole community 
recognisably lives’ Manchester Guardian 
‘Exactly the book for a summer afternoon. . . . Hundreds 
of women will enjoy identifying themselves with the 
talented Helen’ New Statesman 


COURAGE IN GOLD 


by IAN MACARTNEY 
Author of Break of Day 


*Humour, briskness, and variety of interest . . . 
from sentimentality, while not afraid of sentiment’ 

D. S. Meldrum (Morning Post) 
very well 


free 


*Provides plenty of excellent entertainment, 
presented’ Liverpool Post 

“Able work . . ingenuity and humour as well as a 
modicum of pathos" Guardian 


JOY BEFALL THEE 
by BARBARA WILLARD 
Author of Name of Gentleman 


*A clever novel . .. Miss Willard writes well and with 
knowledge of human nature’ The Times L.S. 
*A very subtle and intensive study of a possessive and 
courageous woman’ E. M. Delafield (Clarion) 
‘Emily is admirable, and so are the subsidiary characters, 
especially the humorous, observant Fielding’ 

Bonamy Dobrée (Morning Post) 





The Cricket Season’s Best 


MOREOVER 


by HUGH DE SELINCOURT 
Illustrated by THORPE 7s 6d 


‘He really does know the atmosphere in which we play 
our matches’ The Cricketer 


Gerald Howe 
































Prefaces 
by 
Rernard 
Shaw 


with woodcut title page 
by John Farleigh 


802 pp. 12s. 6d. net 
Uniform with the Complete Plays 
Manchester Guardian: “ The world’s greatest 


switchback railway for the mentally active—at 
rather more than five pages a penny.” 
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Fiction 


BY GRAHAM GREENE 


Lamb in His Bosom. By Caroline Miller. 
7s. 6d.) 

Hordubal. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The World Went Mad. By John Brophy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

India’s Coral Strand. By Richard Oke. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


Mrs. MILLER’s novel has won the Pulitzer Prize for 1934; 
the prize-giving has even less literary significance than our 
own Hawthornden high-jinks at the Aeolian Hall, but it has 
a good deal of psychological interest. The terms of the 
award ensure that the Pulitzer Prize book depicts America 
as America would like to appear; small wonder then if the 
latest prize winner finds it necessary to go back for her 
subject to a period before the Civil War and writes of the 
simple pioneer rather than of the simple gunman. One 
can imagine a special Pulitzer technique emerging: corre- 
spondence courses which ensure an adequate idealism, the 
right note of wistfulness and quietude. For the novelist, 
if he is to win'the Pulitzer Prize, must not be concerned with 
historical or psychological truth; he must have the right 
bedside manner; he is ministering to a deep uneasiness in 
the American character, he has “ dreams to sell,” life is being 
rearranged for the tired magnates of Wall Street and Detroit. 
Even nature is modified, until the Georgia wilderness, Mrs, 
Miller’s scene, hums with the high-minded activity of a bird 
sanctuary : 


(Frederick Muller. 


“Her mother had brought her three settings of eggs—one of 
geese, long and white; one of guineas, small, speckled, curious- 
looking, like bird eggs; and one of chickens. Already Cean’s red 
hen was huddled over the twenty guinea eggs in a nest of pine straw 
under the house by the chimney. Cean would set the goose eggs 
under the hen that was laying under the dead log by the wash- 
trough. The chicken eggs could go under the nest by the back step. 
Soon her yard would be full of little things running about.” 

Lamb in His Bosom may possibly appeal to nature lovers 
and bird watchers. The laying habits of the hen under the 
dead log, for all I know, may be adequately rendered ; as a 
study of human beings the novel is sentimental, bogus, horribly 
embarrassing. Again and again one is reminded of a coy 
school mistress demonstrating sex with flowers. ‘ The little 
unknown thing was growing within her as suddenly and softly 
as the first touch of spring on the maples. It was putting 
out its hidden, watery roots as simply and surely as little 
eypresses take root in a stretch of swamp water away off 
yonder.” No attempt whatever is made to convey the 
simplicity of the characters: a few words of dialect do not 
disguise the falseness of the thoughts credited to these people. 
** She was like to lose her mind, for she kept thinking that 
breaths were like threads on a mighty loom, drawn tight, 
woven among one another, broken singly as each life reaches 
its frayed or short-cut ending.” One might have believed, 
remembering Freckles and The Girl of the Limberlost, that this 
type of novel was peculiarly American, and represented a 
peculiarly American day-dream, if Mr. Baldwin had not 
tardily but unnecessarily discovered for us the novels of Mary 
Webb. 

Mr. Capek’s Hordubal is quite another affair, a cynical, 
amusing, rather grim study of peasant life. Mr. Capek has 
not been content with the difliculty of creating any simple 
character—a character generally lives in his subtleties 
(Strether in his unexpected passion for the Old World and its 
corruption, Moll Flanders in her domesticity, Bloom in his 
paternal love of Dedalus) ; he has increased the difliculty by 
using the minds of the Slavonic peasants as his camera eye. 
None of his story is outside their slow deliberate range. He 
never, as Mrs. Miller does, betrays his characters into 
thoughts beyond their range, and he never betrays his 
own method; the author's view can only be detected 
in his choice of situation, in the marshalling of his absurd 


Jawyers and policemen and witnesses in a_heartlessly 
funny trial scene. Hordubal returns to his wife and 
farm after cight years’ absence in America. His wife 


has taken a lover and his fields have been sold to buy 
horses for breeding. He knows nothing of horses, he finds 
himself in humiliating dependence on the hired hand who is his 
wife’s lover. At last they murder him, crudely, without the 
skill to escape detection. It is a study of savage clumsiness, 





as 


of unrealized motives, of life on the outer rim of reason ; littl 
more than a conte, with no pretences to tragedy and the barest 
appeal to the emotion of pity, it arouses admiration 
more for what it avoids than for what it contains, for its com. 
plete contrast with the bird sanctuary, sower of the seed schog), 
We have become accustomed, in spite of the stories of May. 
passant, to associate the land with a lyrical nostalgia ; it hy 
become the home of the ill-adjusted. One is grateful in 
Hordubal for the mere absence of the poetic, for the sense of 
dull men doing a dull job in stony fields, the quarrels at night 
in the inn and the unsleeping curiosity of neighbours, 

The World Went Mad attempts to give a wide picture of thy 
War years by quick cinematographic flashes : the old cricket. 
ing clergyman locked out of Lord’s; the Arabs looting th 
dead ; the trial of Casement ; the riots in Liverpool ; child. 
birth and night in the trenches. I had seen it attacked with 
peculiar wrongheadedness by a reviewer in The Times Literay 
Supplement because the view of the War which it presents iy 
one-sided, This War is never heroic ; the best qualities whic 
emerge under its influence are patience and_ indifference, 
But I cannot see that the justice or injustice of Mr. Brophy’ 
view has anything to do with the artistic value of his novel, 
When Swift wrote of the Yahoos that they were * cunning, 
malicious, treacherous and revengeful . .. of a cowardly 
spirit, and by consequence, insolent, abject and cruel,” he 
might have been criticized on the same grounds with equal 
complacency. ‘The novelist is not in the position of a chair. 
man at a debate: it is not his business to be impartial, but 
to present life as he sees it. In this Mr. Brophy is to my mind 
successful: his irony is all the better for its lack of mor 
indignation, its quiet acceptance of crookedness, and there is 
imaginative depth in such episodes as Casement’s trial 
watched by the sick law student, and the departure of the 
night bombers. 

Any dissatisfaction one feels, is, I think, a dissatisfaction 
with his method. Perhaps the novel should have consisted of 
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entirely unrelated episodes (linked only by Mr. Brophy’s 
ingenious use of a film device), with time and the change'of 
spirit through the years providing the necessary pattern, ot 
perhaps they should have been more closely conditioned by 
the main characters of Bartholomew Crellin and his family, 
“The fortunes of the Crellins,” Mr, Brophy writes, “ were 
bound up with the whole complicated and often obscure 
pattern of life during the War. I could not render a faithful 
account of my chief characters unless I took into consideration 
all kinds of events, minor as well as major, which influenced 
them, often without their being aware of it.’ But it is not 
easy to understand how some of these episodes can have 
influenced the Crellin family at all. The Crellins indeed are 
the least satisfactory characters in a highly intelligent novel. 
The coincidence by which the life of Crellin’s son-in-law is 
saved by Crellin’s illegitimate German son is melodramatic. 
It is as if Mr. Brophy had been unable to accept whole: 
heartedly his own episodic method and had made an ut- 
successful attempt to link too many of them into a convel- 
tional story. 








Mr. Richard Oke’s fantasy has, as its not very original 
subject, the deification by a barbaric race of an elderly 
Englishwoman. The machinery is rather clumsy. Mr. 
Yarlove’s body lies in a cataleptic trance in her Midland home, 
while in the brain proceeds her curious career among the 
Copperskins. She is accepted as a goddess, she tries to intro- 
duce Christian marriage and abolish slavery, and she is at last 
defeated by a sceptical chief and his militarist party. The 
tone is faintly, very faintly, satirical, the style much too 
decorative : the pathos and excitement of the war between 
the Victorian idea of progress and the modern idea of fascism, 
the genuine pessimism of the theme is too often subordinated 
to the interests of dress designing. One is reminded of an 
over-produced play: how the elaborate costumes, the 
German lighting, the specially composed music obscure the 
idea which has set all those stages revolving: ‘the slow- 
grown and bitter conviction that a man, if he would possess 
happiness, must be fired by the ideals, and imbued with the 
superstitions, of his tribe and generation,” 
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Current Literature 


CONVERSATIONS WITH- NAPOLEON III 
Edited by Sir Victor Wellesley and R. Sencourt. 

This collection of letters (Benn, 21s.) has a certain interest— 
particularly for the period between 1854 and 1860—but an 
interest which does not justify the pretentious language used 
by the publisher and the editors in introducing the book to 
the reader. 
others contain gossip, or information which has been known 
from printed sources for many years. The most important 
documents are: indeed translations of letters which have 
appeared elsewhere. It is absurd to claim that a pot-pourri 
of this kind gives ‘‘ probably the most authentic picture of 
the inner workings of the mind” of Napoleon III. The 
editorial work consists of two introductory essays and a 
few historical notes or connecting paragraphs. The first of 
the two essays is a superficial sketch of “ the old and new 
diplomacy,” and contains more than one elementary historical 
mistake ; the second essay is hardly less superficial. Of 
the historical notes it is enough to say that the chapter on 
the Crimean War begins with the words, ‘*‘ The Crimean War 
satisfied an-.old private grudge of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe.’” The chapter on the Luxemburg question includes 
thirty-three pages of letters; nearly twenty-three of these 
pages are filled with translations of material which has already 
been published. References to other books are few and 
seanty. There is no mention of Thouvenel’s books, though 
the documents which these books contain give an excellent 
picture of ** the inner workings of the mind of Napoleon III.” 
The reader is not referred to the oifficial French collection of 
diplomatic documents dealing with the origins of the 
Franco-Prussian War. Finally, it is remarkable that anyone 
attempting to edit documents dealing with the period 
between 1866 and 1870 should put forward the view that 
** Oncken for obvious reasons is hardly known in France.” 


THE ROMAN FORT AT CADDER 
By John Clarke 


The study of Antonine’s Wall from Forth to Clyde, which 
Sir George Macdonald revived in our day, is carried a further 
stage to completion in Mr. John Clarke’s admirable monograph 
on The Roman Fort at Cadder (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie 
for the Glasgow Archaeological Society, 12s. 6d.). The site of 
this fort was discovered by Sir George Macdonald in the 
glebe of the minister of Cadder, a few miles north of Glasgow, 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal. It has now been scientifically 
excavated and the results, so far as they can ve interpreted, 
are set out by Mr. Clarke, with photographs, diagrams and a 
large plan. Cadder was the sixth station from the west end 
of the Wall. It was apparently occupied as a marching camp 
by Agricola’s troops in the first invasion of Scotland. Then 
a fort was laid out, covering a space of some three acres. 
The fort was destroyed, like others on the Wall, by rude 
Caledonians about the year 155. It was rebuilt a few years 
later and again damaged, only to be restored before the final 
nbandonment about the year 180. The diggings yielded 
little but foundations—for the canal makers had used most of 
the worked stones—and fragments of pottery. But the trained 
archaeologist’s eyes have seen in these scanty remains the sko-t 
and troubled history of Cadder Fort, which, like the other 
Scottish posts, proved to be too remote from the Roman 
bases in Britain to be held with the relatively small garrisons 
zvailable. 





THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 
Edited by Dr. M. Epstein 

The Statesman’s Year Book (Macmillan, 20s.), which this year 
celebrates its seventieth birthday, needs no commendation 
at this date. At the same time it is impossible to resist remark- 
ing once more on the debt of gratitude which everyone owes 
to its editor, Dr. M. Epstein. How Dr. Epstein manages to 
make The Statesman’s Year Book at once so comprehensive 
and so compact_is a matter for repeated wonder. Its value 
as a reference book increases each year as the political and 
economic structure of the world becomes more complex, and 
there is no other compilation which can approach it for the 
detail and accuracy of the statistical and historical survey 
which it provides. Almost alone of contemporary productions 
it merits the much employed. term ‘ aaliiponntiie. To the 
editorial skill of Dr. Epstein is also due the admirable con- 
spectus of 1933 which is provided by The Annual Register 
(Longmans, 30s.). In slightly more than 800 pages the 
significant events in British and foreign affairs are chronicled 
and discussed, while the second part of the volume contains 
the customary retrospective reviews of Literature, Art, 
Science, Finance, Commerce and Law—all of them concisely 
and excellently done. Between them these two reference 


books combine an amount of information which cannot be 
found in a dozen other less well-planned works put together. 


A good many of the letters are mere snippets ; | 


—= 


Finance 
The Investor’s Plight 


“For more than a year I have been refraining fron 
investing my balance at the bank, expecting that Gove, 
ment stocks must decline, and instead they have Tis 
until they seem to be approaching a level yielding oy 
8 per cent. Would you advise me still to hold off , 
should I invest now before Government stocks £0 sti 
higher and the yield is even less ? ” 

This is a question which is being put to me (and dou}; 
less to many others) with increasing persistency and fy, 
quency, and to the question I feel that there is only oy 
reply which can be made and, roughly, it is as follow, 


























f the cou 
f advers! 
shich has 
‘a united 


While no one is able to predict with certainty (otheriy io pero 
fortune-making would be easy) the course of Stojf visit to A 
Exchange prices, the general view is that, so far ag thf close int 
near future—say the next six months—is concerne ane 


all the indications point to the likelihood of a furth, 
rise rather than a fall in gilt-edged securities owing jj 
the abundance and cheapness of money. At the sam 
time, there is an equally strong feeling that this say 
abundance and even inflation of credit all over ty 
world must sooner or later have its effect upon pric f confiden 
of commodities and the cost of living, in which case thf The yr 
man who derives his income from investments will kP wile, 
hit both by the smallness of his income and by its decres.§ 4.5 


: . : . ~ £4,500,0 
ing purchasing power. The picture is not a pleasant op § remission 


It maj 
fa new 
busin¢ 
> economic 


‘and the investor may well be forgiven for desiring to seb F 7 
any means whereby inconvenience may be lessened, FF “™? 

ANNUITIES AS A REFUGE. LR 

e y will brie 

In not a few instances those who are advanced inf observe’ 


years and who are dependent upon income from pat § an incr 
savings are driven, when under no special obligations tf eg 
descendants, to seek refuge in annuities, and in tht > uae 
matter they are, of course, helped a little by being abk F investm 
to realize existing stocks at a high price. Thus, fo Bills of 
example; a man of 65 who may be the holder of, say, £50 advance 


s 5 A '3,000,0 
in the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, standing at nearly 120, F pe 
would with the proceeds of the sale be able to secure af 

income for his lifetime of nearly £60 in place of £25, bith the h 


such is the demand latterly for these annuities that it may § to conti 


not be possible a little later on to secure so high a retuma va 
10 per cent. on an annuity even at the age of 65. ’ ae 
Very many readers of this article, however, will not & ayailabi 


have reached these advanced years, but, even so, the & be disp 


present low yields on investments, combined with tl ‘= my 
high Income Tax, may well serve to direct attention tf pep 
Endowment Assurance (with profits), for if immediate Fim 
‘income is not required there is a good deal to be said in F out the 
favour of placing a portion of savings with an insurance — 
company, trusting to the maturity of an Endowment > (ory 
policy coinciding with a period when it may be possible F result 1 
to invest the money with better results than can bf rliefn 
obtained at the present time. pe ag 
Looki1nc AHEAD. recove! 
; . . the out 

That, however, only brings us up against a fresh® The 


consideration of the question whether there will be advers 


any change in, say, ten or twenty years’ time. In much F ™®"5t 
that is being said and written just now there is the B rs 
suggestion that we have entered a new era, that thing FA la 
will never revert to old conditions and that capital wil F 1933, « 
never again receive its old rewards in the way of interest F 192.7 
or income. Such are the present accumulations of gold peed 
that—so it is urged in some quarters—the basis of credit J over ¢ 
will ultimately be so enlarged as to make the effect of F 467,60 
the large stores of gold potent in advancing prices o 
securities and commodities alike, while it is also urged The 
that the expansion of credit will be so great that there om 
will be no trade revival sufficient to absorb banking & havin, 
resources and bring about higher money rates. export 
“ 
Past Experience. “- 
Well, we shall see. The writer well remembers the ae 
last occasion when (in 1896-7) gilt-edged securities J 979; 
were standing at even higher levels than today and F to ree 
there was the same confident talk of the unlikelihood ~ 
¢ 


(Continued on page 148.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


NEW ERA FOR THE UNION 


























NE frp he 
Cone LORD ATHLONE’S ADDRESS 

ei ue 12Ist ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa, 
ing One ¢d,; was held on July 25th at Southern House, London, E.C. 

d Off, The Rt. Hon the Earl of Athlone, K.G., who presided, after 


xpressing regret at the recent death of Mr. Williaa Smart, a 
Fr et, said: It gives me great pleasure to preside at our meeting 
oday, for it affords me an opportunity of expressing my admiration 


80 sti] 


d douty. f the courage and faith of the people of South Africa during years 

nd fre of adversity and of paying a warm tribute to the statesmanship 

only oy fee which has welded the nation into a powerful entity, able to present 
fi 1] a united front to the difficulties and problems which continue 
OnOn, to perplex a disturbed and distressed world. 

therwig Perhaps I may also be permitted to make reference to the recent 

f Stock “visit to Africa of H.R.H. Prince George, which was followed with 


Falose interest in this country. The enthusiastic welcome he 
S received throughout the Union, the Rhodesias, and in the territories 
of the Belgian and Portuguese Governments was very gratifying. 


a 
& 


8S th 
cerned 
bre Causes OF BETTER PosiITION. 
€ Sane It may be said with confidence that 1933 marked the opening 
s F of a new era for the Union of South Africa. The improvement 
Sale "in business conditions may be attributed both to political and 
ver the ' eeonomie influences, the chief of which are the restoration of 
prices fF confidence as a result of the formation of the Coalition Government. 
ase thy | The improved conditions are reflected in the national accounts, 
will be | which, after the liquidation of a deficit of nearly £2,000,000 brought 
| forward from the previous year, revealed a net surplus of over 





creas ' £4,500,000, while further welcome features were a substantial 
int om remission of taxation in many directions and measures for the 
to seek | rehabilitation of the farming community and the alleviation of 
> unemployment. 
. THE Accounts. 
In directing your attention to the accounts now before you I 
y will briefly refer to the principal changes in the figures. You will 
ced in observe that deposits, current and other accounts exceed £55,000,000, 
n pat an increase of approximately £2,200,000 as compared with the 
ons ty & figures appearing in our last_ balance-sheet. , 
h ’ On the assets side, cash in hand and at call and short notice 
1 that amounts to £19,600,000, an increase of over £4,000,000, while 
g able investments at just under £10,000,000 show an increase of £1,000,000. 
S, fo Bills of exchange are £600,000 higher. Bills discounted and 
, £500 advances to customers at £25.200,000 reflect a reduction of 
it _ £3,000,000,000, but this is mainly in connexion with accounts 
y 420, B outside the Union. 
Ire ai Prorit AND DiviDEND. 
5, but The balance of profit for the year, after making an appropriation 
t may to contingencies account, is £433,180, which, with the amount of 
unas — £154,400 brought forward, leaves for disposal the sum of £587,580, 
The interim dividend paid in January absorbed £125,000, and, after 
1 ' appropriating £75,000 to writing down bank premises, there is 
not | available a balance of £387,580, which your directors reeommend 
, the FF be disposed of by adding £100,000 to the pension fund, and by 
n the the payment of a final dividend of 5s. per share, making a total 
on ty & “istribution of 10 per cent. for the year, and carrying forward the 
dist of £162,580, an increase of £8,180 on last year’s figure. 
alate Climatic conditions generally in South Africa were bad through- 
id in ' out the greater part of the year, the country being ravaged by a 
‘ance — drought of almost unprecedented duration and severity, and the 
ment be farming section, which had already borne the brunt of the depres- 
ap) — Sion, was further hit by poor crops and heavy stock losses, with the 
sible result that the position became critical, necessitating emergency 
n be & relief measures by the State. In November the drought was broken 
by heavy, widespread rains, followed in many areas by damaging 
floods and hailstorms. The veld once again made a remarkable 
_Tecovery ; grazing is now abundant, crop prospects are good, and 
ech the outlook may be considered generally favourable. 
~ The gold-mining industry of the Transvaal, which in years of 
be adversity has been the one strong pillar of the country, is now the 
wuch F Mainspring of its reviving activity, and through the taxation of 


the & °X°eSs profits, it provides the chief source for financing the Govern- 
. ment’s schemes of economic reconstruction. 

Ings A largely increased supply of native labour was available during 
wil F 1933, and to this may be attributed the substantial increase of 
rest — 1,982,760 tons in the ore milled as compared with the previous 
sold & Year's figure. Although the gold recovered therefrom was less in 
Ds weight by 536,069 fine ounces, the declared value was greater by 


edit BF over £18,500,000, and reached the record total of approximately 
t of $67,600,000. 

; of Exports AND Imports. 

ged The value of the external trade of the Union for 1933, inclusive 


ere & fan estimated premium of £20,643,000 on gold exported, showed 
ing the large increase of £41,269,000 over the figures for 1932, exports 
| having risen by £24,764,000 and imports by £16,505,000. Of the 
exports apart from gold, wool reflected a satisfactory rise in value 
of £2,270,000. 

Imports showed increases under every heading, the largest being 
the textiles, £5,134,000 ; metal manufactures and machinery, 
ies | *2877,000; raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured, 
nd 11,709,000 ; vehicles and parts, £1,485,000; and it is interesting 

‘o record that in each of these important classes 1933 has actually, 
od § or nearly, made good the shrinkage of 1932. 
The report and accounts were unanimous! y adopted, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 146.) 


of any sharp relapse. Those whose opinion really 
counted in those days and who were supposed to be 
level-headed and not unduly carried away by the giddy 
height of Consols were prepared to admit that the price 
was probably much too high, but at the same time 
expressed their firm conviction that Consols would not 
see par again! And that was regarded as the level- 
headed view. Yet long before the Great War had 
even come into sight Consols had fallen far below par. 


New Factors. 


Of course, it cannot be too clearly recognized that we 
are living in a new era, and I would be the last to suggest 
that history will necessarily repeat itself in slavish 
form: it seldom does, and I am very conscious that, in 
addition to a host of new factors which might be 
enumerated, the motives which inspire Governments to 
work for a policy of cheap money and their power to 
achieve their will constitutes a new and most important 
force which has to be reckoned with. It is a force, 
moreover, which confessedly is being directed to achieve 
debt conversions at the cost of the investor, with the 
result (perhaps) of relieving the taxpayer and (perhaps) 
stimulating trade activity. And added to these forces, 
or perhaps it should be said supplementary to them, 
is the effect upon the monetary situation of “ under- 
standings ’’ between Central Banks of the different 
countries—understandings designed, it must be sup- 
posed, for the steadying, if not the actual cheapening, 
of money rates. Not only are these new factors highly 
important, but by their very nature they are also far more 
difficult to calculate than those forces expressed in the 
pre-War days in the balances of trade as reflected in the 
movements in the Foreign Exchanges. The substitution 
of ‘“‘ managed currencies’ for the workings of inter- 
national gold standards as they were understood before 
the War may, in the fulness of time, bring about certain 
advantages expressed in greater stability of prices, but 
meanwhile the fact that currency arrangements are 
*“ managed ” by such powerful forces as Central Banks 
and Governments makes it evident that we are con- 
fronted with conditions which increase the difficulty of 
gauging future financial prospects. 


A LonceER VIEw. 


Nevertheless, I am inclined to suggest that while 
these new forces are for the time being almost paramount 
in determining financial conditions, they may not be of 
so permanent a character as is at present anticipated. 
Sooner or later the new factors will have to be judged 
by their effect upon the welfare of the masses of the 
community. If this centralizing of financial power and 
organization in the hands of Governments is going to 
produce greater activity in industry and greater chances 
of employment and prosperity for the populations of the 
different countries than was produced by the old system 
of private enterprise, with little interference on the part 
of Governments, then, of course, we are entering upon 
a new era, the character of which it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to foresee. If, however, as may well prove 
to be the case, this over-centralization of control should 
prove to be detrimental to the welfare of the various 
communities, then we shall most assuredly have a severe 
reaction from the period of excessive restrictions and 
control, and natural forces will once more be allowed 
to operate freely. I am inclined, therefore, to hold to 
the belief which I have expressed on some former 
occasions, that while those who can afford to accept for 
the time being the low yield on Government stocks should 
not fear any immediate relapse, they should be keenly 
watchful of the rise in commodity prices, and while regard- 
ing their Government stocks and other gilt-edged secu- 
rities as absolutely safe from the point of view of interest 
yield, they should be exceedingly watchful of the possi- 
bility of an ultimte reaction in market values, a reaction, 
however, which I do not think is like to take place in the 
very near future. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


[July 27, 193 guly 
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Financial Notes 
URNI 


HopeFuL MARKETS. 


CONSIDERING that we are now virtually at the height of ouT! 
holiday season the Stock Markets, though quiet, are ,,' 
senting a very cheerful appearance, and if during the hol ae forty 
period prices are well maintained, it may be taken as a pre hr td., was 
fair indication of readiness to rise on any buying Orde bord Ess 
Interest for the most part continues to centre y The Ct 
two extremes of the market, namely, British Funds gjpehad deci¢ 
kindred stocks and Gold Mining Shares. The former ,,peordinaty 
still chiefly affected by the cheapness of money and )pgmor th@ 
uncertainty in regard to the outlook in other directig:pmti™® *” 
while, as I have previously explained in these colym poem 
even Gold Mining Shares are bought by some peopk q ME iali 
the safety-first principle. No doubt speculative buying ¢ a The prt 
buying on expectations of capital appreciation continug 4 the prev 
be responsible for activity in the Mining Market, but owigitt transfer: 
to the uncertainty with regard to future prospects of currency in each © 
there have been a vast number who have purchased aetyff} non-tecu 
Gold or Gold Mining Shares on the belief that when stabilig,fi subsidia! 
tion takes place a devaluation of the pound may accompany, wtp 
i 
* * * * sais 1 
a — associat 
GoLtp FieLps RHODESIAN, Wharf & 


It must not be supposed that the rise in the sterling pigh) 1 wa 
of gold is the only influence responsible for the strength qf} had bee 
Gold Mining shares, for profit results are also proving excell) same W 
in many directions. Following upon the announcement jy The Pre 
the Gold Fields Rhodesian Development Company of a reqyf | ment’s | 


dividend giving shareholders 12} per cent. against 10 per ceat,f ) #388" 
the best previous record, the Company has now issued igh) ®PPT™ 
annual report showing a substantial profit of £288,526. Ty stapes 
result is achieved after writing £6,006 off investments af forei 

£3,131 for expenditure on prospecting and maintenance, | pore 


sum of £50,000 is also added to the reserve, carrying forwalh ient t 
£25,861. The Company’s investments stand in the balam—) mainte 
sheet at £1,216,035, against £958,485 a year ago. The Ik— remark 
shares of the Company are now quoted at about 16s. 6d, 4) tion of 
which the return to the investor would be about 7} per cent, F import 


nature 

ee > which 

Some Goop Om Reports. B egreen 

The latest reports of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company aif sea 
of the Canadian Eagle Oil Company are of a satisfactoy 

character. In the case of the Mexican Company the profit The 

for last year in Mexican pesos showed a considerable expa.— {n@! 

sion, but owing to the fact that the peso depreciated shamh— ‘00% 

during the year the enlarged profits are to some extet® p foe 


illusory. The Directors state that, having regard to the fai heave 1 
that the Company’s ‘capital was originally subscribed mainhF jut pe 
in sterling, and that its main revenues are earned in sterling, FH) ghippi 


they are considering the question of issuing the next accounk® gituati 
in sterling as well as pesos. As regards the past year, the’ sidizec 
per cent. Preference dividend has been paid, and the greats conter 
part of the remaining balance of profits is added to a specid i natior 
reserve pending the preparation of sterling accounts. Both#} Gover 
the Mexican and the Canadian Eagle Company have deferred) 28" 
their 7 per cent. Cumulative Preference dividends du du 
April 30th, pending a decision in the lawsuit affecting Amatln gy “\ 
property. pe 
* * * * : 
to ral 
PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE, sidere 
It is always satisfactory to be able to record the occasion eng 
when the first report of a public company fulfils the forecasts shipp 


of the prospectus. Such is the case as regards the first report 
just published of McDougall’s Trust, Limited. Last Novembt first. 
subscriptions were invited to its 5 per cent. Preference shat® That 
capital of £1,000,000, and the figures now published are wel loss « 
up to the expectations held out in the prospectus. McDougalls manu 
Limited, in which the Trust acquired all the share capita,—) Arge 


achieved a profit for the year to March 31st of £176,831, — ment 
against £169,262 for 1933. The Trust has now written off tm@ 
the whole of its preliminary expenses of £74,057, to the extent por 
of £50,000 from Preference Share Premium Account, and & koe 
to £24,057 from income account. A sum of £20,000 has beet® ;),, 5 
applied to set up a Preference Shareholders’ Reserve F Glen 
which must amount to the net cost of two years’ Preferené F indu: 
dividends before any dividend in excess of 5 per cent. mayF separ 
be paid on the Ordinary share capital. The dividend for the they 
short period of the Trust’s first accounts is 2 per cent. actual, F deter 
leaving £10,561 to be carried forward. neces 
* * * * _ 

No Furness Witrny DIvIpenp. for 1 

For something like forty-one years Furness Withy have B natic 
had a continuous record of dividends on the Ordinary shares — “on 


and it is significant of the effect of the protracted depression 8 
in shipping that it has now been found necessary to b with 
this record by passing the dividend. Undoubtedly, however, 

the directors are acting wisely in conserving the companys 


(Continued on page vi.) Tl 
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COMPANY MEETING 


URNESS, WITHY & COMPANY, LIMITED 
OUTLOOK FOR THE SHIPPING INDUSTRY 
LORD ESSENDON’S VIEWS 


he ho az forty-third annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., 
NS @ prety td., was held on Wednesday at Furness House, London, E.C., the 
NY ondeeLord Essendon presiding. } 
upon The Chairman said it was with great regret that the Directors 
‘unds » 4d decided not to recommend the payment of any dividend on the 
ormer ;.fOrdinary shares, more particularly as this was the first occasion for 
y and jfagmore than 40 years on which they had failed todo so. At the same 
direction pmmtime, it was in the interests of the shareholders themselves that the 
company’s resources should be conserved, in view of the fact that the 
Jong-looked-for improvement in the shipping industry had not yet 
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People v) terialized and the outlook remained uncertain. 

buy’ Ng QBs The profit for the year was £378,164, compared with £379,674 for 
Ltinues HAN the previous year. They had brought into the profit account a 
Ut OWigfies transfer from internal reserves of approximately the same amount as 
CUT Tencjyiaed in each of the two previous years, and there were also included some 
€d actyifey non-recurring items as had invariably been the case. Their 





subsidiary and associated companies had contributed substantially 
to the profits, and on the whole had emerged from a difficult year 
with reasonably satisfactory results. The shipping subsidiaries had 
either made losses or meagre profits, but the other subsidiary and 
associated companies, such as the British Maritime Trust, Bellamy’s 
. Wharf & Dock Co., Economic Insurance Co., etc., had done well. 

ling ‘pig ) Jt was common knowledge that a section of the shipping industry 
‘ength (B ) had been compelled to seek assistance from the Government in the 
excell) game way as many other industries had had to seek protection. 
ment jf 4 The President of the Board of Trade had announced the Govern- 
'& Teqge|fe | ment’s intention to set aside a sum of £2,000,000 primarily for the 
er assistance of the tramp section of the industry. The industry was 
appreciative of the help which was thus offered, and would do its 
utmost to comply with the conditions imposed. Cargo liners, and 





Stabilix. 
Npany it, 











ea indeed passenger liners as well, were suffering from very intense 
TUS a foreign subsidized competition, and the protection derived from the 
ce, AB existence of conferences in the liner trades was by no means sufti- 





‘cient to enable the liners to continue definitely fighting for their 
» maintenance. He read into the President of the Board of Trade’s 
" remarks an indication that provision would be made for the protec- 
tion of liners in special circumstan~es, but he regarded as still more 
important the fact that this grant of £2,000,000 was of a temporary 
nature and for a short period, in order to give breathing space during 
' which an effort might be made to bring about some international 
" agreement, by which the world’s shipping might be conducted in 
ny ani future on a more economic basis. 
sfactoy Errect or RESTRICTIVE QuoTas. 
profit The Government had also announced a scheme for granting 
ex! financial aid to modernize the mercantile fleet by scrapping old 
' tonnage and building new, in the proportion of 3 tons of old shipping 
extet@. forlofnew. He was ready to admit that these proposals might be 
he fae ee of assistance to the shipbuilding and kindred trades, and might 
ainly © have some, political value as well, as stimulating employment, 
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.*f— but he was afraid they would not be of very much assistance to the 
ling, shipping industry itself, and, in fact, might even aggravate the 
‘coun ES situation. ‘The competition of foreign vessels which were sub- 
, the) sidized was easy to explain and understand, but they had had to 
zreat! ® contend with more insidious difficulties which had arisen out of the 
speci ) nationalistic policies of various Governments, including the British 
Both Government, all of which had tended to reduce the volume and the 
feral natural flow of international traffic. The Government had intro- 
s dup duced a series of restrictive quotas, with the result that shippers 
natin @ Were compelled to restrict their output and their ships were conse- 
' quently unable to obtain the cargoes which they had hitherto 

carried, Referring to the Argentine meat quota, he said it had failed 
to raise prices of home-grown beef. Argentine beef was still con- 
siderably cheaper than the home product. Therefore, without 
doing any good whatever to the farmer, grave injury had been done 














— to other industries, and the measure of the injury suffered by the 
report shipping industry could be estimated from the fact that the restric- 
aie tions imposed and announced would represent a loss of freight in the 
t two years of controlled imports of over £500,000 sterling. 
shar © That was only part of the injury as the restrictions had also involved 
, wel loss of employment for officers, engineers and seamen, and export 
galls manufacturers had suffered from the reduced buying power of the 


pita, Argentine. Shareholders would not wonder, therefore, at the state- 
},83], & ment in the Directors’ report that the outlook for international trade 
n of remained uncertain. Possibly they were facing the darkest hour 
<tent [fF beforedawn. At any rate, there were unmistakable signs that the 


ida chief maritime nations were beginning to take stock of the position 
' and were seeking means of improving matters. The President of 

und, the Board of Trade had recently suggested that thetime had arrived 
ak when shipping once more might set an example to all the other 
; industries; that they should all gather together in their own 
ir separate circles and ultimately in one international gathering ; that 


they should thereupon make it clear to the world that it was their 
tual F determination, one and all, for the benefit of all, to get rid of un- 
necessary barriers to trade and to lower a good many of the ob- 
stacles which at the present time were restricting their traffic. 
This was a gospel which he (Lord Essendon) had been preaching 
| for the past three years. Apart from an improvement in inter- 
lave & national trade, it had long been his belief that the only way to salva- 
ares § tion in the shipping industry lay along this pathway. There was 
sion § 800d reason for believing that many nations, particularly those of 
reak the Northern European countries, were prepared to confer together 
ver, | With a view to putting the shipping industry on a sounder footing, 
ny3 | 92d there was also evidence that the United States was willing to 
modify its past policy. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£100 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 aa es 
£41 33 39> >. 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No Commission, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 





THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


‘(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund wea aaa Sas Be ? Yen 122,750,000 

Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
{formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on aboye 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. ) 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 











Capital (fully paid) - - - - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - - -  £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - - £59,257,330 





| World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


| London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
| West End: (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western : Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., W.1. 

248 Branches throughout Scotland. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: W1Lt1amM Wuyte. 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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Financial Notes The Spectator’’ Crossword No, 
(Continued from page 148.) By XANTHIPPE. 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of iy 
resources. The profit was actually the same as for the | correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be op 
previous year, but it is now considered advisable to set | Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and , 
aside £300,000 to Depreciation against £200,000 a year ago, | be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No enyy 
and after paying the Preference dividend the balance to | will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should y 
be carried forward is £166,175 against £145,198. The profits | the form appearing below. The name of the winner yj — 
are arrived at on the basis of the dividends only of sub- | published in our next issue.] 
sidiary companies, and where losses have been incurred by “as 
such subsidiaries provision has been made out of profits | ff 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Ii INI 
. ets . * 4: . 1} 
carried forward in the accounts of the subsidiaries, though | | | 4 et 
this vear it is mentioned that one company is excepted from | ‘an 
the statement. 13 14 | facibiti 
* * * * i 
15 16 17 18 oth 
Lorp EssENDON’s SPEECII. | | | | | pote 
The impression conveyed by the Report, that the Directors | [75 20 121 7} Bains 
were acting prudently in refraining from paying a dividend | | aa 
was confirmed by the character of Lord Essendon’s speech 
at the annual meeting last Wednesday. There is probably no | [23 24 25 26 27 | rar 
greater authority at the present time upon shipping problems | | A .! 
than Lord Essendon, and it is clear from his speech that he 38 70 130 431 32 33 ~ oo 
views with grave concern the effect upon the British shipping ” | | | (i be gla 
industry not merely of prolonged trade depression resulting | 708 
from natural causes, but also of the handicaps suffered from | [35 36 37 iy 
foreign subsidies and the ever-increasing network of trade | | ticula! 
restrictions in the shape of tariffs and quotas. In addition, of E 
course, the unsettled state of the Foreign Exchanges is a factor | [58 | 39 ] 
which may well prompt caution on the part of directors of = 
shipping companies. Lord Essendon referred to the recent | [4 — 
statement by the President of the Board of Trade when Ss” 
emphasis was laid upon the duty of shipowners to endeavour indy’ 
to promote an international agreement ‘by which the : : from 
Industry will adjust itself by rational means to the needs of ACROSS .. A gun in America. ang 
international commerce, until such time as international | 1. “They threatened its life 9. In Uncle Tom's Cabin, Ti 
° a aie coe eo nae 10. Sea with internal disty, 
trade improves, or the volume of shipping has been reduced, with a railway share. pen , = 
by the natural process of marine losses and breaking up, to the Move its head to its tail,and = 4) pig part of the Emel prove 
smaller dimensions required by the smaller volume of inter- paraphrase. ; suggests compass-golah is ue 
national trade.” Commenting upon this statement, Lord | 18. Cathedral en —s 12. This material is evidex: ace 
Essendon said: “That process will obviously take a long time | !+- ~. i a on not stood in. cme 
to have any appreciable effect, and unless some mutually 15 Th - ager b 1 17. The lodger reverses a doy 
. . ° ov. 8 use can © cowec ee 
acceptable agreement can be arrived at to tide over the inter- when lacking 150. or paralysis. <a 
val, I am afraid the lot of the Shipowner will continue to be | 16, Peter Ibbetson and Mimsey 22 Turn up help. AX 
thorny and unprofitable.” A. W. K. knew ‘“ Parva...” i 22. in English, o.t7 or co 
18. Measure. <a ; air. 
19. Decrepit cleric on the South 24. Can round this for stay CHI 
Soma __Speare character. 32 Je 
A Hundred Years Ago 23. Facto follows. 25 (rev.). ** At Over they fling- = 
24. The boot or mercenary at one, and worse than— 
“Tue Specrator,” Juty 26rx, 1834. lacks a letter. 26 re bie te Duhon th 
Lorp Axruorr opened his long-delayed Budget last night. His | 27. Where Stanley was told to *"" big Ee D si a 
surplus—with the aid of an increase in the receipts from tea- go. : 29 (rev.). Mr. Elliot wa kK 
duties, an addition on licences for the sale of spirits and beer, | 28 (rev.). A coin, perhaps. culture URI 
the reduction of the Four per Cents., and a sum to be received | 31. In Spain and London. 30 (rev.) Tennyson wrote of het 
from the Bank—will amount to 1,620,000/., after providing for | 35 (rev.). Any loud cry. 39 Portray 
the payment of the 750,000/. interest on the grant to the West India | 36. Of Flavia’s country. 69) Resins a familincee 
slave-owners. His reductions of taxation amount to 1,581,000/.; | 38. Ask a Greek scholar. ? F aie Gian A 
comprising the abolition of the House-tax—the duties on currants, | 39- Reverse a Napoleonic 34. Nobody ren poet — 
oils, and fruits, as detailed in our account of Mr. PouLETT THoMson’s general as a cockney would 37. Own in Scotland ¢ 
Customs Bill—the duties on starch, stone bottles, and sweets, as pronounce him. f , ; Ass 
recommended by the Excise Commissioners, and the paltry stamp- 40. An eminent Greek. SOLUTION TO hay 
duty on almanacks. He also proposes to reduce the duty on Irish iO. med 
whisky from 3s. 4d. to 28, 4d. a jlon ; as it is found that the produce DOWN rato > ¥ 
of the tax diminishes, though illicit distillation is augmented. 7 ery saa ae MLE c 
A loss of 200,000/. is all that the revenue is expected to oie on . peg adel ae U| Ri I [Mgt | C}H|D| 1] EN Las 
this head ; and Lord AurHorpe thinks he can well afford this. Look- 2. Or this pop (anag.). S| VIE N| N/| Uj BJ G| Ri All “1 
ing at the permanent income of the country, the balance of income 3. Turns out. 7 S| TP S| U| Cl A|MEG! RI ALY * 
over expenditure will be only 234,0001. 4 (rev.). Notorious 19th-century O|N{ I | Rj O| TEM] Rj Aj 5} c 
* * % x belle. L|GjJR Li s Ij Ail ChB 
5. Napoleonic battle. 1 A! RINPOIM| 1 | N/OiU) c 
A Lieutenant Gosset of the Navy has recently been giving the 6. Carpenter’s tool. NJ E| E| GUS) Aj BI LLE O|T ra 
porters and other persons at Kensington Palace a good deal of 7. Same as 15. IININJE) RU TE! i! = 
trouble, by his attempts to gain access to or correspond with the No. 95. NOTES 
Princess Victoria, whom |e is desirous of espousing. He was ‘ADROe LI. 20 cae able Moral 90, b 11 
constantly promenading in the gardens; and on one occasion | 4,‘h. — ©, Svengali. 20, Locke, The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne: Me H 
leaped over the palings into a shrubbery, and left a letter in a laurel Down.—13, LD.B. 14, Wells, The Avtocracy of Mr. Parham. 25. Maiden Tribal 
bush addressed to the Princess. He also followed her in a cab to val 
Claremont. At length the Police interfered, and arrested him in SOLUTION NEXT WEEK q 9 
Kensington Gardens, on Wednesday ; when he gave his card, and The winner of Crossword No. 95 is T. J. Cadoux, Es the 
having promised to abstain in future from such absurd behaviour, Fairwater Eest. Taunt Pa we the 
was suffered to go at large. ater East, Taunton, Somerset. i 
pal 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. ta 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) be 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. FR 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. S 
Paid up Capital ... Nan ae ne =? £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ° * £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve - ~ ny ae mn 2,000,000 an 
Yj ha Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 ki 
HALCYON RADIO LTD. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev? 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bast of 
QUALITY RADIO throughout Australia and New Zealand. i 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose a 
for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


~O/ 


6 insertions ; 3% 





Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 

ements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion; not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Sa 
MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


eae ates 
INIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
U 540 BEDS. SCHOOL. 540 BEDS. 

“ FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 

The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Medical Examinations. 5 

Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 

Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the annual value of over £1,000, Thirty-six Resident 
Appointments annually. oe rae Ae 

Particulars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 











PERSONAL 


UTHOR who for over a decade has given himself 
and his means in the service of mankind now 
requires help to carry on. His work is needed in this 
grave crisis of bread and civilization. Full particulars will 
be gladly forwarded upon request.—Box A. 589. 














YOMRADESHIP CLUB, for introductions to people 
) of intelligence and wide interests. Write for par- 
ticulars to THE SECRETARY, 19 Pembridge Crescent,W.11. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 
9Arlington St.,8.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 





YOMETHING NEW & LUXURIOUS, ihe BALL 
) RAZOR, ball-bearing on the skin. Shaves “like a 
jady’s caress.”’ Price, 12s. 6d. of all dealers or post -free 
from SALOMONSEN & Co., 6 Cross Lane, B.C. 3. 





mee BEA SA TF ST BS. 
T Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. s.ondon 9} miles. 
Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR Housk NURSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


HOLIDAY may save a little one’s life. Please help 
A us to send some poor or crippled child to the seaside 
or country for a glorious holiday in the sunshine and fresh 
air. ONE GUINEA will provide a fortnight for ONE 
CHILD.—Suarrespury Society, John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, W.C. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
COUNTY 





y ENT LIBRARY. 
URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF CHISLEHURST 
AND SIDCUP 
BRANCH LIBRARIES. 





Applications are invited for the post of BRANCH 
LIBRARIAN of the Chislehurst and Sideup Libraries at 
a commencing Salary of £250 per annum. 

Candidates must hold the Diploma of the Library 
Association or of the School of Librarianship and must 
have had experience of Public Library Work. 

The selected candidate will be required to undergo a 
medical examination. 

Applications (on forms which may be obtained from 
me on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope) accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials to be enclesed in an envelope endorsed 
* Librarian,’’ must be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than noon on Saturday, August Isth, 1934. 

DATED this 23rd day of July, 1934. 

By Order, 
E. T. CHATER, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Council Offices, Sidep Place, Sidcup. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
ARROGATE 





COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 

ENTRANCE Scholarships and Bursaries ranging in 
value from £100 to £30 are offered annually to girls 
between the age of 12 and 15. Examinations are held 
in March and suecessful candidates enter the School in 
the following May or September. Full particulars from 
the HEADMISTRESS. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming, Girls are 

Prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 








v2. BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
Public School for the Daughters of Clergy and Laity. 
Girls prepared for University Scholarships, L.R.A.M. 

and usual Examinations. 

_ New Site of 18 acres recently purchased on Henbury 

Hill (outskirts of Bristol). 
Fees: £120 per annum. 

of Clergy), £73 per annum. 
Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, 


Foundationers (Daughters 











‘'T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
k SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-13) (English Church) ; 
recognized by Board of Education; warm climate; sea 
bathing: good food; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
£75. Day Scholars, £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast 
air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. 
Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CA*ERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


LPINE COLLE 
le scicapeinaaoadi 
— 

Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 . feet. British 
School for Boys, 12 to 19 years. Staff of six University 
Graduates (one to every five boys). General Education 
and Coaching for all Examinations. Modern Languages 
and Business Course. Ideal for Health and Sports. 
A few vacancies for September. 





GE. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 





SALUSBURY ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 6. 

Recognised by the Board of Education and the 
University of London. Preparation for Teacher’s 
Diploma of University of London, Teacher’s Certificate 
of University of Cambridge for the Diplomas and 
Teacher's Certificate of the National Froebel Union. The 
College also offers the year’s training required by Art 
students desirous of teaching in Secondary Schools and 
is one of the Institutions approved for the year’s training 


for the Secondary Teachers’ Art Certificate of the 
University of Oxford. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 


apply Principal, Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, M.A. 





TJORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

a St. John Street, London, E.C. 1. 
ENGINEERING: 

Mechanical, Civil, Aeronautical, 
Electrical Communication. 

Full-time courses extend over four years and include 
two periods, each of five months, in industrial enrploy- 
ment. Courses are recognized by the University of 
London and Matriculated students are prepared for the 
B.Sc. (Engineering) degree. 

OPHTHALMIC OPTICS: 

The course extends over two years and students are 
able to qualify for the Fellowship of the British Optical 
Association and of the Spectacle Makers’ Company. 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION: 

Wednesday and Thursday, September 25th and 26th, 
1934. 

PROSPECTUS of above and of all EVENING CLASSES 
on application. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
7 LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and in ludes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


Electrical and 
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This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy in your 
own home. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 
TRANSPACIFIC e « Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Low through Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyuge, 
from £58. 


a 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Billiter 


Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 




















SOCIAL 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


RAINING FOR WORK. 











‘ae ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry: F. J. WiLson, D.Sc., 
Pu.D., F.LC 


Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry: R. M. 
CaVEN, D.Sc., F.LC. 

* Young” Professor of Technical Chemistry: W. M. 
CuMMING, D.Se., F.1.C., M.1.CHEM.E., F.R.S.E. 


Lecturer on Physical Chemistry : A. CRANSTON, 
D.S¢e., F.C. 

Lecture on Colour Chemistry and Dyeing: A. B. STEVEN, 
B.Se., F.C. 


Lecturer on Sugar Manufacture: D. LEvER, B.Sc., 
A.R.T.C., A.1.C 
DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY. 
Professor: ROBERT Hay, B.Sc., Pu., F.LC. 

The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of B.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow 
University and the Associateship of the Institute of 
Chemistry. 

Fee per session, not exceeding £26 5s. 

Session 1934-35 begins on Tuesday, September 25th. 

Calendar, by post 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 





U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER Ist, 1934. 


ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 


SEPARATE SYLLABUSES AND PAMPHLETS 

containing full information are published as follows ; 
1. Faculty of Science. 

2. Faculty of Arts. 

3. Faculty of Medicine. 

4. Faculty of Commerce. 

5. Facultyof Law. 

6. Department of Social Study. 
7. Department of Education. 
&. School of Malting and Brewing. 

9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates. 

10. Pamphlet ‘* The Law Student and the University.’ 
and will be sent upon application to the Registrar. 

In the Medical School courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Hongurs Examinations of the Law Society, and for 
the Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree 
Examinations of other approved Universities may, after 
one year’s study or research, take a Master’s degree. 








QUAKER EDUCATION 





YOME SCHOOLS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS). 
The aim is te provide Boarding Schools of differing 


types, secondary and modern, co-education and other- 
| wise. 


$ 
oO | 


Fees yange from £381 to £189 per annum. A 

progressive, liberal policy, in which religion plays its 

all-important part, is consistently pursued. 

Ackworth School, near Pontefract; Boys’ and Girls’ 
sides. 

Bootham School, York and Leighton Park, Reading: 
OVS 

The Mount Sehool, York : 

Friends School, Wigton 

Friends School, Saffron Walden, Essex 

Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 

Friends School, Sibford, near Banbury : Co-educational. 
Modern. 

Apply to HEADS, or to Secretary, Central Educa- 
tional Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


Girls. 


Co-educational, 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


BRL 


INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE, 
Provides a sound education and a serious training 
for the modern girl. 

A—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages— 
Commercial course. 
Domesti¢ science 





LAN TMONT 


(FOUNDED 1882) 


Art—Preparation for examinations 
B.—VILLA BRILLANTMONT. 
combined with the study of French. 
All Sports and Games. 
REDUCED FEES—quoted in sterling, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cont, 











SCHOLASTIC 


AGENCIES _ 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


GQ‘ HOOLS 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
“The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS all kinds for prompt 
Py publication. Fiction specially required. £50 cash 
for Poems. Full particulars and catalogue sent free on ap- 
plication. —STOCKWELL, LTp., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if they know what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
indicating hundreds of acceptable ideas and many valu- 
able hints will be sent post free on application. SAMPLE 
LESSON and prospectus with full details of postal 
tuition on Article Writing, Story Writing or Writing 
for Children FREE on application to the RECORDER, 
PREMIER SCH( i. QF JOURNALISM, 16 Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C. 





Songs and musical comps. 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
W.C.2., 


GONG FoR WANTED.— 


—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave., 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85pD), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








CINEMAS 





ACADEMY 


Oxford Street. 


CINEMA, 


Ger. 2981. 





Robert Lynen in 
“POIL DE CAROTTE” 
and Rene Clair’s 


“AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT"’ (v) 





FIV ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. HAM 2285). 
4% KADETTEN (A); GRIERSON’S DRIFTERS (Uv). 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





MY ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 

2s. 4d., 43. 4d., 6s. 6d., 88. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 60 


In tins, 

By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

163 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





, Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or frofessional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers ot Lhe Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of eac h 

week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then — buy 

* BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 2,6, 4,6, post free. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Opera- 
yW tion. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. $. HEATON, 
20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
oe SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
scepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 








World Cruise 
1935 






Pagoda Bridge, 
Petping. 





Another Magnificent 

Round the ..World 

Cruise by the World’s 
Wonder Ship, 


EMPRESS of BRITAIN 


Never in the history of sea travel MONTE CARLO 


has there been a more magnificent NAPLES 
voyage than the Annual Round ATHENS 
the World Cruise by the great PALESTINE 
white 42,500 ton luxury liner EGYPT 
‘EMPRESS OF BRITAIN "— INDIA 
biggest -and-finest ship-ever to CEYLON 
encircle the globe. Not only is it SIAM 
a Cruise of enthralling interest JAVA 
and delight, it is also an eagerly BALI 
awaited social event. The ship ZAMBOANGA 
itself has no equal. She is the PHILIPPINES 
last word in sh‘pbuilding perfec- CHINA 
tion. Itinerary includes many of 
the lesser known ports and places. pe 
From MONACO Jan, 24. CALIFORNIA 
First Class Only. PANAMA 
Limited Membership. CUBA 
Write for Special World Cruise NEW YORK 
Brochure, SOUTHAMPTON 


Canadian Pacific 


; . 62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 
W orld’s Greatest Square), London, S.W.1. 104 
Travel System, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


or local agents everywhere. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





A* BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift 





2 gns. weekly, partial board ; 
s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
Victoria 3347. 


gee Kk CLUB, Ltd., 
bed and breakfast, 30: 
16 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Id. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





gOmt?t Wie 2 
The NorsuryY House HOTEL is now open. A country 
nouse with the service of a good. continental hotel, 
acar baths, good garage and chauffeurs’ quarters. ‘Tel. ; 
Droitwich 173. 


SP? A. 





WDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvilie 
“4Crescent. ‘I'gms.: ‘*Melcrest,’”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 





t ring. Extensive views.—M1Iss HALF, Tel.; 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs, overlooking Wor- 
Swandean 112. 





—s... to ee aa Britain’s Greatest 
i Hydro, For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
jay. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) a 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by th 
P ZOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE'S HOvsE, 193 REGENT 
S:REET, W. 1. 





Ss! RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
‘ quarters, ry ated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for List * ** stating requirements, to ** SURREY 





Trust,” 53 High 3 Street, Guildford, England. 
wr IRE to stay, in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George's Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 


ds. a night or'30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 


linner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 





ie 
RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 
HOTELS 








sf HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotels 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Trelang 
from THE SpECTATOR’S Recommended List. In Order tg 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the fe 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of ths 
feature and we hope when possible readers will Patroniz 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels ig alinay, 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTiIAY,. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU ihe jtvone 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W. ATE R at SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. 7 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRC is 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWI git 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH PA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornw all). —FALMOUTH. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
GOODWICK (Pem )—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants)—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
sas: ghee STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH yo eee NOCH. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— a =e IR TON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—CRAIGSIDE HYDRO. 
—ST. GEORGE’S HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH — 


LONDON.—DE VERE, yg oe 
—THACKERAY, Posi St., WE. 1. 
—CLIFTON HOTEL, Welbeck St., W.1. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 

MANCHESTER. —BOWDON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 

MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire)—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

—STATION HOTEL. 
PAR © ornwall).—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 


PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOGHRY. —ATHOL 7 a EK. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. - Pkitw ICK BAY. 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch L di 
ROWARDENNAN, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwal!)—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks),—L te GH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROW 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).— HAW KSTONE PK. Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common. —BEAR INN. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopste ignton). —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL 
TORQUAY.—HOW DE N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 

_ ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 








THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 
LUSTS FREE 
Phone Mor 0914561 


EATON LTD., 


OND STREET, 
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